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HIS publication muft be deemed very acceptable by thofe 
divines, who have opportunities and inclination to ftudy 

the Jewith Scriptures in the original language. The Hebrew 
text arranged in that metrical form, of which Dr. Lowth has 
proved it to be fufceptible, is printed with the verfion in fuch a 
manner, that each line of the original, running from right to 
left, has in the fame page, but ina different column, ‘its cor 
refponding Englifh line proceeding in a contrary order, fo 
that the eye at one glance can comprehend both. By this ar- 
rangement much time will be faved by the learner, who, if 
diligent, and previoufly acquainted with the elements of the 
Hebrew, will in a few months bé.able to mafter one of the 
nobleft of the Jewifh writers. But the ufefulnefs of the plan is 
but one of the many excellences which recommend this pro- 
duction to the notice of the public. The verfion in general 
isan evident improvement upon that of Lowth, and the critical 
remarks fubjoined are fo judicious, that all who have perufed 
the work will join with us in fentiments of refpeé and grati- 
tude to the learned and elegant author for his trouble. What 
he fays in refpeét to the arrangement of his text is too intereft- 
ing to be omitted, as it unfolds the circumitances which di- 
rected his attention to the fubject, and brings to our recollec- 


tion a name that willever be held dear to the lovers of Biblical 
knowledge. 


“ The reader is here prefented. with a work, for which I fhould 
probably have never found leifure, if I had not been driven from 
the active duties of my. ftation by the late troubles in Ireland, and 
compelled for the {pace of four years to give up my fee-houie tor 
the accommodation of his Majefty’s garrifon at Killala. A good 


part of this interval I employed in renewing my acquaintance with 
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the Hebrew Scriptures, particularly after the deceafe of my ever re- 
vered friend and brother-in-law Archbifhop Newcome. Sublatum ex 
oculis querimus, though I truft not invidi. I had loft him, but his works 
remained, the fruits of his unceafing labours in the caufe of facred 
literature ; and to thefe I determined to give a more attentive perufal 
than I have been able to beftow on them at their firft appearance. 
Often had that excellent man exprefied a wifh to me, that I would 
bend my powers to,the fame important object, which had been the 
purfuit ‘of his own life, and that I would devote to facred criticifm 
whatever fagacity I pofiefied by nature, or had acquired by editing 
Greek and Latin claflics. The counfel of a friend comes back upon 
the mind with a double energy when that counfel can be fuggetied 
nomore. In the fpace of one year I had read over the greater part 
of the Old Teftament in Hebrew; and during my progrefs my ear 
became fo accuftomed to a certain rhythm or metre, feeming to per- 
vade the whole of that facred volume, that I refted at laft in a con- 
viction that not the Pfalms and the Prophecies only, but the hifto- 
rical parts alfo, commonly fuppofed to be written in profe, are in 
faQ compofed in verfe, with no other difference from the rett but 
that they want the ornaments and bolder features of poetry.” (p. vi.) 
Perfuaded of the faét that the general run of verfes throughout the 
Old Teftament are what the learned Bifhop Lowth diftinguifhes by 
the appellation of Tetrameters, | conceived a with to fee how the firft 
of the Prophets, Ifaiah, would appear in his proper drefs as a poet, 
his lines being reduced to metrical arrangement. Accordingly, I 
prefcribed to myfelf the laborious tafk of tranfcribing the original, 
purpofing, at the fame time, to accompany the text with the juftly 
celebrated verfion of Bithop Lowth, correéted, where it fhould 
appear necefiary, either by the later difcoveries of the excellent 
German critic and tranflator Rofenmuller, or by my own obfervation. 
Corrections of this nature became more numerous than I had ex- 
pected; till at length almoft a new tranflation arofe, which F now 
fubmit to the judgment of the learned world, in the hope that I may 
be thought to have added fomething to the elucidation of the mott 
fublime of poems; even after the labours of a Lowth, labours to 
which no man is more willing than myfelf to atlign the tiibute of 
high efieem and praife.” 


The critical remarks, fubjoined to the bottom of the page, are 
in a high degreeconcife and infiructive. They are, indeed, too 
few to anfwer completely the purpofe of illufiration, and there- 
fore frequently leave the reader in obfcurity. The excellence 
of the annotations, and the difficulties of the text, equally dil- 
pote him to look about for affiftance ; and feldom i is he more 
difappointed than when he throws his eyes in vain to the bot- 
tom of the page. For the unfrequency and — of the 
notes, his Lordihip makes the following modett apolog 


“Tn the notes, the reader will obferve that I have confined my- 
&lf very much to the province’of a verbal critic, leaving to thole 
whe 
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who are better qualified for the undertaking, the important office 
of unfolding the myftical fenfe of the Prophet, or of fhowing the ac- 
complifhment of his predictions. The notes themfelves I ftudied to 
draw into the narroweft compas, confiftent with ufefulnefs. With 
this view I have, as much as I could, kept out of the road of con- 
troverfy with preceding interpréters on the meaning of difputed 
paffages, or the adjufiing of difputed readings. I exhibit my own 
ienfe, and in general leave the decifion to the reader.” (p. ix.) 

Thefe general remarks refpecting the character of the work, 
we will illuftrate by a few examples ; and that our readers may 
judge of the comparative excellence of the two verfions, we 
here infert a fpecimen from Lowth, and fubjoin to it the im- 
proved verfion of Dr. Stock. 


* Chap. III. v. 1. For behold the Lord Jehovah, God of Hofts, 
Removeth from Jerufalem aid from Judah 
Every ftay and fupport, 

The whole ftay of bread, and the whole ftay-of 
water ; 
. The mighty man and the warrior, 
The judge and the prophet, and the diviner and 
the /age, 
. The ruler of fifty; and the honourable per/on, 
And the counfellor, and the ikilful artift, and the 
poterful in perfuafion. 
. And I will make boys their princes, 
And infants fhall rule over them ; 
. And the people fhall be opprefied, one man by 
another; 


And every one fhall behave infolently toward 
his neighbour ; 
The boy toward the old man, and the bafe to- 
ward the honourable.” 
¥* * * 


. For behold the Lord Jehovah of Hofts 
Taketh away from Jerufalem and from Judah 
Every ftay and fupport, 
The whole ftay ot bread, and the whole ftay of 
water ; 
. The mighty man, and the warrior, 
The judge, and the prophet, the diviner, and the 
Senator, 
. The captain of fifty, and the honourable man, 
And the counfellor, and the fkilful artift, and the 
expert dealer in charms. 
. And I will make boys their princes, 
And friplings thall rule over them ; 
. And the people jhall prefs hard, one man upon 
another, 
And each man upon his neighbour : 
K2 6. Infolent 
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6. Infolent fhall they be, the boy to the aged, 
And the bafe to the refpectable.” 


Chap. XIV. verfe 13, the verfion of Lowth is, 
“ Yet thou didft fay in thy heart, I will afeend the 


heavens, 
Above the ftars of God will I exalt my throne ; 
And I will fit upon the mount of the Divine pre- 
Sence, on the fides of the north.” 


That of our author is, 
“ Yet thou didft fay in thine heart, 
To the heavens above will I afcend, 
To the ftars of God will I exalt my throne, 
I will fit alfo upon the mount of the ajembly.” 


On the fides of the north. This mount is explained by 
Lowth to be Mount Moriah. But in a note on the place Dr. 
Stock fays, 

“ Not Mount Moriah, nor any place of religious worthip, either 
in Judea or elfewhere; for that would be a manifeft anti-climax to 
him who had already in imagination feated himfelf in the Heavens. 
The mountain here pointed out to us is the Olympus of the eaftern 
nations, where they fuppofed their inferior gods to be met in coun- 
cil by the Supreme. Such a council feems alluded to in Job i. 6, 
ii. 1. It would of courfe be fuppofed to fit on the greateft heights, 
known to the Afiatics, which were the mountains of Armenia to the 
north of their country. Hence this climber of heaven is faid to 
get up tothe fides of the north, the arctic regions. And perhaps 
this opinion of the feats of the gods may have been ftrengthened by 

_obferving the corufcations of the Aurora Borealis.” Michael. Bib. 
Orient. P. V. p. 191, and in Supp. ad Lex. Heb. p. 1112. 


If any thing be neceflary to prove the juftice of this expla- 
nation, it is the confideration that the prince fuppofed to ufe 
thefe words was a pagan, who therefore was more likely to 
allude to a diftinguifhed article in the eaftern mythology, than 
to an appointment of God with Mofes, which of courfe would 
be referred to only by a Jew. : 

To chap. xxxviii. 8, where the Prophet is faying that the 
fun turned back ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz, is fubjoined a 
figure taken from aa eafiern building, which an{wered the double 

urpofes of a dial and an obfervatory, and which is fuppoted to 
re been like that of the Jewith monarch. ‘The explanation 
there annexed though not fufficiently intelligible without the 
figure, is yet too curious to be omitted. 

“ According to the known law of refraction, a cloud or body of 


air of different deniity from the common atmo/phere, interpofed be- 
tween 
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tween the gnomon and the coping or dial plate below, would, if 
the cloud were denfer than the atmofphere, caufe the fhadow to 
recede from the perpendicular height of the ftair-cafe, and of courfe 
to re-afcend the fteps on the coping by which it had before noon 
gone down; and if the cloud were rarer, a contrary event would 
take place. This fuggefis the manner in which the fhadow might 
be made to go either back or forward, agreeably to the option pro- 
pofed by Maiah to Hezekiah, 2 Kings, xx. 9. That the miracle did 
not confit in a reverfing of the earth’s diurnal motion, but was re- 
firained yond to the land of Judea merely, is plain from 2 Chron, 
xxxii. 31. Neither is the importance of the fign itfelf, as an eve 
dence of the divine power and veracity, in any degree diminifhed 
by the fuggeftion, that the effect might in part be produced by na- 
tural means ; for the wonder ftill remains, that a cloud of a particu- 
lar nature fhould be brought forward at a place and time previoufly 
announced.” 


Improved as we efteem this,verfion to be, and happy 4s are 
the explanations given in many places, the work is by no 
means fo perfect as the author had it in his power to make it, 
The critics who have principally furnifhed him with mate- 
rials are Lowth and Rofenmuller. Of the learned labours of 
Michaelis he has made no ufe; his name he has only 
once mentioned in the whole work. Of our countryman 
Michael Dodion, who was verfed beyond moft Oriental fcholars 
in the Hebrew tongue, he has taken no notice, though his 
tranflation, given to the public with the exprefs purpofe of 
fupplying the defeéts of that of Bifhop Lowth, exhibits in 
many places manifeft improvements, and the commentary 
annexed contains a great fiore of criticilfm and erudition, 
Nor is this the only deficiency. The tranfitions in the 
thoughts of the Prophet fhould have been marked, and the 
{ubject of every chapter, at leaft of every chapter commencing 
with a new detail, fhould have been briefly defcribed. It is 
well known that a general acquaintance with the object of the 
writer affords confiderable affiftance to one, who is decipher- 
ing an unknown and difficult language : and of this Lowth has 
given an example which our author would have done well to 
follow. Of the numerous inftances in which he has acquiefced 
in the erroneous interpretations of his predeceffors, or has, we 
conceive, miftaken the original, a few only fhall here be felecied, 
and that not with the view of depreciating the work, but to 
induce the learned prelate to revife it, and lay it before the 
public at fome future peried in a more correct and finifhed 
form. 

Chap. i. 21. “ How is the faithful city become an harlot !” 
But the original of this Jaft word (zune) has for its primary 
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meaning caupona, a publican; and as women of this clafs 
were generally licentious, the term came to fignify aharlot. But 
ihe Prophet employs it in the former fenfe, or rather to fignify 
the houje which the kept : and it fhould therefore be rendered a 
brothel. That this rendering of it exprefles more properly the 
ideas of the facred writer is evident from the fequel. “ She 
was full of juftice ; righteoufnefs dodged inher.” ‘Yo the prac- 
tice of coining, oy circulating bafe metal, and of adulterating 
pure wines, prevalent in houfes of ill fame, ‘he next alludes : 
“ Thy filver is become drofs; thy rich wine is diluted with 
water.” [tis remarkable that all the ancient verfions, as well 
as modern interpreters, have fallen inio this error. 

Ver. 31. “ And the ftrong fhall become tew, and his work a 
{park of fire.’ The original of firong (tom hefan) in Arabic 
fignifies a branch, and might primarily denote from its 
firength or firmnefs the flock of a tree, a clump of timber or 
fione. To tuch rude and unformed maffes the firft idolaters 
offered divine worfhip; and,as Clement of Alexandiija informs 
us, called the object of it cam;, apparently from the above He- 
brew term. On the other hand 7 Ay Bae means the extre- 
mities of a tree, or the /eaves and biojjoms, in oppofition to the 
ftem as being new and tender. (Hence the Greeks have bor- 


rowed their epithet veagos new.) And as fuch things were the 
chief materials for fire (fee Harm. Obter. vol. i. p. 264), in 
eaftern countries, where fuch materials were feanty, the word 
came to fignify fuel. Hence it is extended to expres ftubble, 
and the withered /éalks of herbs, flax, and flowers, and is for 
this reafon rendered st te gr by the Septuagint. The 


verfe fhould then be rendered “ And the tiock fhall become 
fuel, and their wrought idols fparkling flames ;” of which the 
meaning in general is, “ The objecis of worlhip, which the 
Jews borrowed trom their Pagan neighbours, whether fuch 
rude and unformed maffles as the firit idolaters adored, or 
graven and polifhed images, fuch as were adopted in later 
times, thefe fhall be thrown into the fire, and like fuel be con- 
fumed in the flames.” It is worthy of remark, that both thefe 
terms were fuggefted to the Prophet by allociation from the 
preceding verie, “ When ye fhall be an t/ex, whole leaves are 

blatted. 
The fecond chapter is a continuation of the firft. The Pro- 
het having mentioned the deftruétion of idols among the 
Seis, was led to extend the fame thought to the Gentiles; 
he accordingly, in animated language, detcribes their con- 
verfion under the Metliah to the worthip of the only true God, 
and the prevalence of this pure and rational worlhip over 
ie heathenifin, 
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heathenifm, under whatever form the objects of it were found 
to exift. 


“ For the day of Jehovah of Hofis cometh upon every thing 
proud and lofty, and upon every thing exalted, and it fhall be hum- 
bled: and uponall the cedars of Lebanon; and upon all the oaks 
ef Bafhan; and upon aii the high mountains; and upon every 
elevated tower; and upon every fenced wall; and upon all the 
fhips of Tarfhith; and upon every defirable work of art; and the 
idols thall totally difappear” ver. 12. 18. 


Which, in other words, conveys a meaning to this effec : 


“ The altars ufually erected on elevated places fhall be demolith- 
ed; the fiatues of fuppofed tutelary gods of cities, or fortified 
towns, fhall be thrown down; the images hung in the branches of 
lofty trees fhall be pulled to the ground; the figures carved by na- 
vigators on the fore-part of their fhips, and to which they had re- 
courfe for protection in feafons of danger fhall be broken; and, 
finally, thofe fymbolical devices delineated on the outfide of feftive 
veflels, (fuch as thofe of Bacchus and Venus on the cup of Ana» 


creon) fhall be effaced, In fhort, idols of all kinds fhall be aban» 
doned,” 


Plain and firiking as this interpretation is, our author hes 
overlooked it, acquiefcing feemingly in that of Bifhop Lowth, 
which indeed is very wide of the truth. The words of the 
latter, that our readers may form a judgment upon them, we 
here in part annex. The “ cedars of Lebanon, and oaks of 
Bafhan, are here ufed, by way of metaphor and allegory, for 
kings; high mountains for kingdoms ; towers and fortreiles for 
defenders and protectors: fhips of Tarfhifh and works of art 
for merchants !” 

Kings and conquerors, it is well known, had the vanity and 
arogance of holding themfelves forth as gods to the people ; 
aud the worlhip of deified heroes, if not the firft, was she moft 
general practice of Paganifm. In enumerating the feveral ob- 
jects of idolatry, this has not been omitted by the Prophets, but 
the abolition of it is prediéted in ftrong terms. “ And the 
haughtinefs of mortals fhall be humbled, and the pride of man 
fall ftoop, and Jehovah alone fhall be exalted in that day : 
and the idols fhall totally difappear.” ver. 17. The facred writer 
concludes with diflgading men from invefting mortals like 
themfelves with that honour and confidence which fhould be 
repoted only in God,  Ceafeye from man whofe breath is in 
his noftrils, (whofe life is only the air which he breathes) for 
on what account is he to be thus efteemed ?” 


Chap. iii, v, 12. “ O my people, thy leaders are falfe guides, 
And the track of thy paths they deftroy.” ~ 
K4 The 
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The meaning and beauty of this verfe can be recovered only 
by rectrring to the object, whence the writer has borrowed his 
allufion. For the pretended conduétors of the Jews in know- 
ledge and re¢titude the Prophet deferibes under the image of 
a falie guide, who, pretending to conduct the traveller under his 
direction in the ftraight road, leads him aftray; and when 
arrived at a place of privacy and fecurity, robs him, and de- 
vours the very provition which he brought for the journey. 
Literally rendered, the verfe would run thus; “ O my people, 
thofe who direét you, caufe you to go ont of the way, and the 
provifion of thy journey théy devour.” Thus ya has its ap- 
propriate fignification of devouring; and the diffatisfaction, of 
which Lowth complains, is removed, without havin recourie 
to the emendation of Jarchi. The term pms areh, a road, 
means a provifion for a journey, a viaticum in Jer. xl. 5. In 
Prov. xv. 17, it denotes a meal. . 

The note which his Lordfhip has inferted at the clofe of 
this chapter; in which he traces the feveral articles of female 
dre{s to their roots, is worthy of notice and commendation, 
though not, perhaps, in every inftance unexceptionable. Its 
length (and it is the only long note in the whole work) pre= 
cludes our inferting it. 

We fhall next take notice of the celebrated paflage in 
which is predicted the birth of the Meffiah. Our author, 
fenfible that he was treading on tender ground, has adopted, 
without any amendment, the verfion of his predeceffor, 
and has, it is to be fufpedted, facrificed in fome degree 
his judgment to his prudence. “ For unto us (chap. ix. 6) a 
*ghild is born, unto us a fon is given; andthe government fhall 
be upon his fhoulder; and his name fhall be called Wonderful, 
Counfellor, the Mighty God, the Father of the future age, the 
Prince of Peace.” This verfion is, we conceive, very remote 
from the trne meaning of the Prophet. ‘The following may be 
a more faithful reprefentation of his ideas, “ He fhalli be ecal- 
led by a marvellous name, Counfellor of the mighty God, Fa- 
ther of the future age, Prince of Peace.” Now, if we diveft 
ourfelves of thofe affociations to which we have been Jong ac- 
cuftomed, and examine the matter with the feelings and no- 
tions of a Jew, the names or titJes here given to the Meffiah 
will appear tru/y marvellous, or, to ule more modern Janguage, 
though appropriate, firiking, and juft, will appear wnappropri- 
ate and paradoxical, For firtt, he is cailed Counfellor of the 
Mighty God; and yet this isimpoflible : for it hath been afked, 
who hath been his Counfellor? See Rom. xi. 34. Jer. xxiii. 18. 
Sfaiah xl. 13. But by this is meant no more than that the 
Mefliah is the Counfellor, whom God fhould employ in un- 
folding to the human race the grand {cheme of their redemp- 
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tion, and carrying it intoexecution. Hence the Greek tranfla- 
tors, underftanding the claufe in this light, have given the fenfe 
rather than the /etéer of the original ; for they render it weyanng 
Bouans ayyenos, mefjenger of the great defign; and in this they 
have been followed by the Arabic tranflator, and by the authors 
of the old Latin verfion, as appears from the Latin fathers, 
who have cited from it the words Magni concilit nuncius. This 
title, be it obferved, moreover, is equivalent to the deferi 
tion given of the Meffiah in other parts. For Malachi 
chap. iii. 1, callshim The Meffenger of the Covenant ; and Paul, 
in Heb. iii. 1, fiyles him The Apojtle of our Profefion. The 
next title, apparently paradoxical, given to him is, though a 
child juft born, that of Father; and father of what? a perfon 
derives that relation, and receives that title from an offspring 
already in exiftence, from one whote birth refers to time 
already paft. But here he is named a father, and that of 
what is yet to be; father of the future age, wartne aimvos UtrMrovT OS, 
by which the Jews underftood the grand period, yet in futu- 
rity, of the Meffiah’s reign. Laftly, a Prince was a leader of 
an army, a conductor to war, and a commander in hattle, But 
here, contrary to the ufual turn of language and expectation 
of the Jews, the Meffiah is ftyled the Prince of Peace. 

The firiking and unexpected turn here given to the expreffion 
hasoccafioned an obfcurity, which could not be removed butb 
ihe advent of the diftinguifhed perfonage to whom it referred. 
His character and conduct fupply theonly comment that verify 
and illuftrate it: and happy would it have been, if'ciitics and 
commentators had divetied themfelves of all attachment to 
eltablithed creeds, and examined the original with candour 
and impartiality. If fo, the truth in this, as in thoufand other 
doubtful points, would long fince Lave been difclofed and em- 
braced. But to return to the fubject. The ambiguous and 
paradoxical meaning, veiled under the terms of the Prophet, 
and the development of their fignification in the character of 
Chrift, conftitute what appears to be intended by the epithet 
NSD pela, foy it fignifies primarily @ veil; and as obfcurity or 
ignorance is ¢ffential to wonder or furprife, it came to denote 
whatever is wonderful or furprifing. Confined to its firft im- 
port, the word Would warrant this verfion of the claufe, 4nd he 
Shall be called by-a veiled name. ‘The diverfion of words frous 
their current application, fo as to produce a combination new 
and unexpeéted, and which conftitutes the veil or ob{curity 
here alluded to, is the effect of a lively imagination, and one of 
the chief beauties of compofition, eipecially of poetical com- 
ofition. This might be illuftrated by a variety of examples. 
ut we fhall conteat ourfelyes with one only,, felecied — 
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this very writer. The Jews, we have reafon to believe, had 
the vanity to think and to fpeak of themfelves, as a people 
peculiarly favoured beyond others, as a renowned nation, a 
people laden with honour, a race of Abraham, children of God 
and the like. And upon thefe, orsfeme fuch other ttles, 
which their pride arrogaied to thenrfelves, is built the follow- 
ing mortifying language of the Prophet. Ah finful nation! a 
people laden with iniquity: a race of evil doers! children of 
degeneracy! Chap. i. 4. 

Chap. x. i.ii. “ Wo unto them that pafs unrighteous decrecs» 
and to the prefcribers, that dictate vexation, to turn alide from 
their trial the needy, and to rob of their right the poor of my 
people; that widows may become their prey, and that orphans 
they may plunder.” 

We note this paflage as containing a remarkable denuncia- 
tion againtt thofe who, placed by Providence in circumftances 
of wealth and power, have in every age and country been 
prone to multiply laws, to heap up precedents, and by long 
and expenfive proceffes te deprive the poor and the oppreffed 
of all redrefs from juftice. Of this fignification the verfion of 
our author is not fufficiently expreflive. “ Wo to the pre- 
feribers that dictate vexation,” literally, that dictate toil, 
meaning burdenjome laws, fimilar to the heavy burdens grievous 
to be borne, which the feribes enacted, and placed on the 
fhoulders of the people, See Mat. xxiii. 4“ To turn afide 
from their trial the poor:” literally “ to extend from juftice 
the oppreffed,” i. e. to withbold their right by the length, the 
uncertainty, and expenfe of legal proceedings. Againft thefe 
zbufes Motes had in vain dictated the truly divine command : 
“ Thou fhalt not prolong from juttice (i. e. divert by long and 
tedious proceffes) thy poor in his fait.” Exod. xxii. 6. In 
conformity with this precept the Mefliah was predicted as the 
difpatcher of juftice. Ufa. xvi. 5. 

Verfe 12, 13. I will punifh the fruit of the proud heart of the 
king of Afiyria, and the grandeur of his elevated looks. - For he 
faith, By the ftrength of my hand have I done it, and by my wifdom; 
for | am prudent. And I have removed the bounds of nations ; and 
their ftores | have plundered. And I have let fail the curtain of the 
Inhabitants.” 


On the laft claufe the Bifhop has the following note. 


“ The metaphor here employed appears to me to have efcaped the 
commentators, by their not knowing the meaning of the word 32 
chabir, which is well explained by Parkhurft to denote a mufquito- 
net, or curtain ufed in hot countries by people of the better fort, 
to guard them at night from the noife and {tings of thofe trouble- 
fome infects, the gnats. Itis a thin curtain of gauze, or goat's 
hair, let down from the tefter of the bed, enclofing it on every fide, 


and 
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and thereby completely concealing the perfon in bed from view. 
‘The Italians call it zinzariere, from the noify infect zinzara, as by 
the Greeks it was termed xew»warsiov from xwawd. To let fall the cur- 
tain of the inhabitants therefore is to hide them from view; to put 
them out of fight by deftroying them.” 


The hope of deteéting errors, fuppofed to have efcaped the 
attention of others, is fo flattering, that men of tafte and dif- 
cernment are in danger of being betrayed in the attempt into 
oppotite errors {till more glaring ; and to exercife their fancy 
where they ought to employ their reafon. With due refpect 
to the learned prelate, we think that this is the cafe in the 
prefent inftance. The above Hebrew term as fignifying a 
cover, With frequent interftices, may fignify @ net, and pro- 
bably by an interchange of 1 and 4, /etters of the fame 
organs, is a corruption of "93 chamer, a net. But it by no 
means follows that it muft be a mufquito-net. The context 
we apprehend fhows the contrary. The cuftom in all ages 
and countries has obtained of {preading nets over places where 
birds lie on the ground, which, when alarmed, rife, and are 
entangled in the folds, and thus become the irrefifting prey 
of the fowler: and the notoriety of the practice has furnifhed 
authors, facred and profane, with allufions and metaphors, 
when in a lively manner they defcribe the deftruétion which 
cunning, combined with force, has brought upon a’ people. 
See chap. xxiv. 17; and Lowth on the place. Mercury ad- 
monifhes the chorus, the daughters of Oceanus, who, in the 
Prometheus of JEfchylus are reprefented as fympathifing with 
ihe fufferer, to retire from the rocks ; otherwile Jupiter would 
foread over them a boundlefs extended net of deftruétion, in 
which; from their fimplicity they would be entangled. Ei 
anecavtov Siatuoy ans, sumrcyincech ua’ avoias, 1077. ‘The fame 
figure is here ufed by Haiah, as is evident from what follows. 
“And I will caufe to be brought downa net on the inhabitants, 
and my hand fhall find, as a neff, the riches of the nations— 
neither was there any that moved the wing, or opened the 
beak, or chirped”—alluding to the cries which birds are 
known to make when taken in the toils, or when their nefits 
are plundered. The language thus borrowed and applied to 
the capture of the Jews, and plunder of their property, is ani- 
mated, forcible, and appropriate ; but what analogy does the 
defign of the writer bear to men fecured in peaceful repofe on 
their beds from troublefome infects? The merit of corre¢ting 
the text is, however, due to our author ; and he is miftaken only 
in the application of the figure. But another error has appa- 
rently crept into the original text: for in the room of WN) 
thould be fubftituted the very fimilar verb 777) from "TT to 


extend; 
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*xtend; and the line fhould then be rendered; 4xd I will 
Jpre ad the net over the inhabitants, &e. 

Oecafions like theie cal] for critical remarks in all the re- 
maining chapters ; and they {how that, whatever attention has 
been paid by learned men to this prophet, the fubject is far 
from being exhautted ; that the harvett of Biblical Criticifm, 
though long fince ripening, is not yet completely gathered, 
but offers abundant recompente to fuch as are difpoted, and 
able to carry their fickle to this facred field. 

The author before us is devoted to the Maforetic punétua- 
tion; and has defaced and clouded the fimplicity of the 
original with thofe rabbinical punctilios. It is to be regretted 
that any among the truly learned, who endeavour to improye 
our knowledge of the Scriptures, fhould efpoufe any longer a 
fyfiem which torms no part of the original ftructure of the 
Hebrew tongue, but is the invention of dark ages; and of 
which the bef that can be faid in its praife is, that it is ufe- 
lefs in fome refpe¢ts, and ceaies in others to mitlead only by 
being overlooked. 

in emendatory criticifm the bifhop indulges with fufficient 
freedom ; but he is not licentious nor untkilful; nor has he 
introduced jnto the text any correétions that are not fup- 
ported by obvious neceflity, or the authority of MSS. and 
verfions. <A table of thefe corrections is inferted at the end 
of the volume, with the authorities annexed. 

We notice with regret that the text abounds with typographi- 
cal errors; letters fimilar in form are often fubftituted tor each 
other, and the reader in danger of being frequently milled. P jt 
thefe errors may hereafter be corrected, and we hope to f a 
fecond edition of this excellent work in a form ftill more 
finifhed and ufeful, This hope we are led to entertain from 
the induftry and ingenuity of the author, and from a circum- 
fiance which he has mentioned in the preface, p. xi, and whieh 
it would be injurious to pafs over unoblerved—“ The late Arch- 
bifhop Newcome crowned his former labours by bequeathing 
to the Library at Lambeth MS. notes on the entire of the 
Old Tefiament, which would undoubtedly be fiudied with 
great profit by any new editor; and I have to lament, that 
diftance from that library, added to a multitude of avocations, 
has prevented me at prelent from confulting the notes upon 
Ifaiah left by my venerable friend. They may appear in. a, 
fecond edition oi this work, if a fecond fhould happen te bg 
galled fox.” 
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Arr. XV. Objervations on the Formation and Management of wfefud 
and ornamental Plantations, on the Theory and Practice of Land- 
Jeape Gardening ; and on gaining and embunking Land from 
Rivers or the Sea. Illwtrated with Plates. By J. ELoudoas, 
Landjcape Gardener, &c. 8vo. pp. 342. Price 10s. 6d. Cow- 
ftable and Co. Edinburgh; Longman and Co. London. 
1804. 


\ HEN Mr. Loudon prefixed the motto to the firft divi- 
fion of his work, he feems not to have recolleGed, that 
the impreffions made upon us, when_we are introduced to a 
ftranger, be ita man or a book, generally prepu-lefs or preju- 
dice us in the opmion which we form on further acquaintance. 
Had this important truth occurred to him, he would not have 
difplayed his affectation and his ignorance of learning by the 
barbarous lines that frike the eye “ in all the pomp of cape 
tals,” immediately below the half-title ; and which, if we may 
interpret the abbreviation ailixed to them, in the ufual way, 
he meant to impofe upon us as the production of Horace. 
The reader fhall judge tor himfelf whether the Bard of Venu- 
fium ever wrote the following lines, and whether they be 
intelligible in any language with which he is acquainted 

“ Omne tulit punctum eft 

Qui miicuit utile dulce.” Hor. 

We would, however, advife the reader not to yield to the 
unfavourable impretlions which the fight of thefe lines muit 
necefiarily produce, and throw away the volume in difguft, as 
we can fafely affure him that they will fpeedily be effaced, 
and fupplanted by a high opinion of the author’s tafie, judg- 
ment, and (kill, at leaft in the two firft divifions of his work. 
Indeed, if we except a too high value which he puts upon mere 
ornament, and the introduction of fome remarks, rather fanci- 
ful than folid, Mr. Loudon’s treatifes on Plantations and Land- 
{cape Gardening prefent a more happy and fuccefsful appli- 
cation of the principles of good tatte to the creation of artificial 
fcenery, than any with which we are acquainted. He feems 
to have profited by the judgment and elegant difcrimination 
of Mr. Price and Mr, Knight, while at the fame time his ad- 
miration of the picturefque is not fo confined and ap serene 
as to make him defpife or negleét the mild and fimple beauties 
of nature. We hope, as he protefies to lay out grounds agree- 
ably to the defigns and principles which he has unfolded in the 
prefent work, that thote landed gentlemen who can perceive 
aud relith the beautiful, the pi¢turefque, and the fublime (cha- 
racters which he feems to think may be ftamped, or more 
deeply and extenfiyely imprefled, on almoft every {cene) will 

have 
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have fpirit and refolution enough to fecure them, if they be 
within their power. 

Mr. Loudon, in the firft divifion of his work, “ On ufeful and 
ornamental Planting,” after having given fome plain general 
directions, by which the different objects of planting, —* orna- 
ment, profit or value, fhelter or ihade,” may be obtained, 
proceeds to point out the eharacteriftic diftin¢tions and parti- 
cular properties of trees and fhrubs. His obfervations on this 
part of his fubject are more full, minute, and exact, than any 
we have met with elfewhere. All the characteriftic diftinétions 
and particular properties of the different trees and fhrubs, 
which are generally planted in this country, either for orna- 
mentor ufe, are fpecified in fuch a clear and diftinét manner, 
that no perfon can be at a lols to felect thofe that will beft fuit 
his foil and fituation, and moft effeétually promote the objeét 
he may have in view. As this part of Mr. Loudon’s work 
appears to us to be the moft original, and affords a fair f{peci- 
men of his minute attention and practical knowledge, we fhall 
feleé&t his remarks on the colour of trees. 

“ Colour in trees or fhrubs is either accidental or permanent. 
Permanent colours include all the different ihades of green in the 
fummer months ; accidental colours, the tints of red and yellow that 
are peculiar to autumn and fpring. i 

“ Some permanent colours are of a dark green, as thofe of the 
horfe-chefnut and the yew; fome are of a light green, as thofe of 
the afh and common laurel, fome are of a b/ae green, as thofe of 
the Scotch fir and bladder fenna. Some trees are of a green, tinged 
with brown, as the Virginian cedar; others of a green, tinged with 
white, as the abele and the Lapland willow. Some greens are tinged 
with yellow, as the afh-leaved mapple*, and the Chinefe arbor vite; 
fome are tinged with red, as the fcarlet mapple; others are tinged 
with purple, as the purple beech. Some greens are fpotted with 
white, yellow, and red, as the variegated holly, privet, fycamore, 
box, and many others. 

*“ Accidental colours are infinite in number, and each kind is lia- 
ble to much variation. 

“ Tn autumn, however, it will generally be found that the wild- 
cherry aflumes a bright red, the birch a dcep red, the beech a 
browni/h red, the fcarlet oak a deep jcarlet, the hornbeam a ruj/ét 

-eolour, the fugar-mapple a rich yellow, the oak a reddifh yellow, the 
lime and afh a firaw colour, the poplar black, the fycamore brown, 
&c. (p.45.) 

He very juftly ridicules that falfe tafte and ignorance of the 
principles of natural ifcenery, which expects to imitate the 
variety, from which it always pleaies, by mixing, without 

regard 





* Mr. Loudog uniformly fpells maple in this unauthorized 
manner. 
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regard to unity of character, harmony, or general effect, trees 
of all the ditferent fizes, forms, and colours, which can pofli- 
bly be made to grow on the fame foil and in the fame Gtuation. 
The rules and direGtions that he lays down may all be illuf- 
trated and defended by the operations and management of 
nature in thofe feenes where the difplays her mott finithed 
fpecimens of the beautiful, the picturetque, or the fublime. 
As the perceptions and pleafures of a good tafte muft have been 
derived from the contemplation and ttudy of thefe {cenes, it is 
evident that the moft clofe and accurate imitation of them will 
afford the moft exquifite and lafting gratification to every 
perfon who has puriued the proper mode of cultivating that 
delicate and inexplicable faculty of the mind. By fuch Mr. 
Loudon’s directions will immediately be approved; though 
they will as certainly difpleafe thofe who cannot relifh imple 
and unartificial beauty. Where profit is the object in plaat- 
ing, our author is ftill directed in his operations by nature : 
fhe uniformly has planted certain trees, fhrubs, plants, and 
prafles together, on certain foils, and the mode of arrange- 
ment which he follows and recommends, very properly afligns 
to each foil its appropriate growth. In thort, he advifes to 
ftudy nature attentively and enthufiaftically; never to coun- 
teract her operations ; to fill up and complete what the may 
have only rudely and boldly fketched ; and even in removing 
or altering the defects which fometimes appear in her.works, 
to be directed folely by the principles and rules according to 
which fhe feems to have created her more highly favoured 
{pots. 
in the arrangement’ of the remaining fections of this part 
of his work, Mr. Loudon has very improperly cenfidered the 
mode in which young plantations ought to be theltered, before 
he has given direétions for the preparation of the foil previous 
to planting. On this latter fubject his oblervations are very 
judicious, and if carefully attended to would prevent that lots 
and difeppointment which often attend young plantations. It 
is, indeed, furprifing that gentlemen, who icem to acknow- 
ledge the neceility and perceive the advantages reiulting from 
a foil properly’ prepared in their gardens, and in their arable 
and patiure fields, fhould be to carelets and imattentive to the 
propriety and ceconomy of preparing the {> previoufly to 
planting. The ground is feldom drained or cleared ; and the 
roots of the young trees are left to penetrate through a folid 
and matted foil, which might be at once prepared aad ren- 
dered profitable by the previous planting of green crops. 
In the fection on the Pruning of Plantations, he recom- 
meuds the bending of the larch to the form which will fuit the 
{hip- 
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fhip-carpenter, and explains, in a plate, the mode in whith it 
ought to be made to grow. If this mode be practicable it 
eught to be adopted, not only with refpect to the larch, but 
alio with refpect to the oak, afh, &c.; fince it is well known 
that the wheel«wright, ard efpecially the fhip-carpenter, are 
obliged either to throw afide as ufelefs many pieces of timber, 
or elfe to fpend much time, and wafte great part of them, be- 
fore they can fit them for their refpective purpofes. 

Whoever has attentively obferved the plantations of this 
kingdom (efpecially in the northern part of it), muft have 
attributed the flow and ftinted growth of many of them to the 
utter neglect or improper mode of thinning. Mr. Loudon 
very jufily remarks, that “ artificial thinning is only affifting 
nature” (p. 137.) ; as natural forefts have been reduced to that 
ftate of thinnefs in which they thrive beft, by thofe trees which 
derive greater vigour and celerity of growth from the quality 
of the feed, and the nature of the foil on which it happens to 
fall, PIE Be and deftroying the reft. That economy is 
very fhort-fighted and pales which looks to the num- 
ber rather than to the fize and quality of trees in a plan- 
tation. 

In a note to page 148, Mr. Loudon carries his predileétion 
for natural fcenery beyond the bounds which real tafte and 
found judgment would prefcribe. He would admit the bram- 
ble into artificial fcenery, becaufe no plant would give it a 
more natural appearance. This might be allowable if artifi- 
cial fcenery were merely to look at, and if, when we beheld 
the bramble forming part of it, we could diveft ourfelves of 
thofe difagreeable ideas, which it never fails to excite in the 
minds of fuch as have once been in contaét with it. Befides, 
if it were generally introduced into artificial feenery, it would 
foon ceafe to give a peculiarly natural appearance to it: where 
we fee brambles abound, the idea that the hand of man has 
been there does not intrude upon thofe emotions which the 
view of nature excites, principally, if not entirely, becaufe 
we have not been accultomed to fee them introduced into 
artificial fcenery. 

To the invilible “ fence invented by J. Loudon,” of which 
there is a plate, facing page 153, we have a very powerful 
and decifive objection —He defcribes it thus: “ An excava- 
tion is formed eighteen or twenty inches deep, and fix or 
eight feet wide ; a railing made of larch wood (either a plain 
rail, or crofied in the way of wicker-work by the fimall 
branches), is placed horizontally above it, on a level with the 
furrounding furface: the bottom of the excavation is fown 

with grafs feeds, which will grow about as high as the rail f 
aD 
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and covering it will render the whole inviiible. Should it 
grow much higher, it can eafily be topped with the {cythe.” 
But does not Mr. Loudon perceive that the very circumftance 
which will render it invifible, (and confequently give it a na- 
tural appearance) and take away the apprehention of cen- 
firaint, viz. the fowing of the excavation with grafs feeds, 
and fuffering the grafs to cover the rails, will tempt the cattle 
to approach it, and at the fame time conceal the danger to 
which both they and the railing are expofed by not treading 
directly on one of the branches of it? [In nine cafes out of ten, 
either the cattle or the fence, or both, would fuffer. Mr. 
Loudon, indeed, has very confiderately, in one of the figures 
of plate LV, reprefented a cow fiepping direcily on one of the 
rails, and coolly bending on one knee as if fhe were going to 
he down and ruminate. The objection we have urged might 
perhaps be removed by not fowing grafs feeds in the excava- 
tion, asin this cafe the cattle wouid not be tempted near it, 
or, if they approached, the appearance of the hollow beneath 
the fence would probably deter them from endeavouring to 
crofs it: but then, the effect would be fpoiled ; and Mr. Lou- 
don, we apprehend, would hefitate, before he preferred utility 
to ornament, where one muft be given up. 

Mr. Loudon concludes the firft divifion of his work with 
enforcing the neceflity of gentlemen committing the care and 
fuperintendence of their plantations to men of more expe- 
rience, f{kill, and tafte, than ftewards, gardeners, and forefters. 
We cannot help thinking that his remarks on this fubject 
would have been received with more attention, and product- 
ive of more effect, if the oblique advertifement of himéelf, 
with which they are intermixed, were not ftrongly calculated 
to create a prejudice againft their juftnefs and importance. 

In his “ Obfervations on the Theory and Practice of Land- 
fcape Gardening,” after referring his readers to Mr. Price’s 
Effays, Mr. Knight’s Poem, Mafon’s Effay on Defign, Ma- 
fon’s Englifh Garden, Abbe de Lifle’s Poem, Whately’s Ob- 
fervations, Mr. Gilpin’s writings, and feveral other works, for 
the difcuffion of “ the principles of landfcape gardening, and 
an account of the materials of landfcape gardening,” he 
proceeds to confider “ the nature and ufe of character, and 
the different fubjeéts of landfeape gardening, as having been 
“lefs touched upon than the other heads by moft writers.” 
(p. 220.) 

As unity of character is the grand fource of thofe emotions 
with which natural or artificial fcenery is viewed, it is the 
province of art, both when. it affifts and when it imitates 
nature, to have this object conftantly and exclufively in view. 
Where nature has imprefied a decided character of fublimity, 

Vo. IV. L picturefquenets, 
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picturefquenefs, or beauty, nothing incongruous fhould be ad- 
mitted; on the contrary, the hand of man fhould merely be 
the afliftant of nature, and heighten the effeét already pro- 
duced, by the introduction of fuch objects alone as, from their 
appearance and fituation, will render the whole ftill more 
fublime, picturefque, or beautiful. Mr. Loudon is more happy 
and diftinct in explaining the difference between beauty and 
piciurefquenefs, and between uglinefs and deformity, than in 
the attempt he has made to convey the difference to the read- 
er’s eye by means of a plate: the four outlines in it, which he 
re{pectively denominates beautiful, picturefque, ugly, and de- 
formed, we fhould inftantly have pronounced {pecimens of 
lines of different degrees of uglineis, if we had not been di- 
rected to the characters which they were intended to bear, by 
the kind affiftance of the epithets placed above each of them. 

His cenfure of what is {tyled Englifh Gardening is fevere, 
but juft: we have merely cheng one kind of formality for 
another, lefs unnatural and difpleafing indeed than what our 
forefathers admired, but {till tirefome to every perfon after a 
fliort acquaintance with it, and immediately and powerfully 
difgufting to a man of real tafte. It is furprifing, that while 
in every ether branch it has been confidered as the perfection 
of art to conceal art, we feem in artificial fcenery and land- 
feape gardening to have been afraid, Jeft the labour and {kill 
ef man fhould have been miftaken for the operations of nature. 
Though we perfectly coincide with Mr. Loudon in his obfer- 
vations refpecting the principle, according to which natural 
eharaéters of uglinefsS or deformity fhould be changed, and 
appropriate, emulative, and emblematical characters fhould 
be introduced or created, and particularly recommend this 
part of his work to the man of tafte; yet even here we dete 
a too ftrong predilection for mere effect, a forgetfulnefs that 
fcenery is not merely to be viewed at a diftance ; a preference 
of the affociated emotions derived from the contemplation of 
nature to thofe which a regard to utility, or health, or conve- 
nience mutt fuggeft, in every one not fo enthufiaftic as Mr. 
Loudon. The following paflage will explain what we mean, 
and point out the juftice of our remark. 


“ The wilder or more natural the fcene which the walk paffes 
through, the more anxious is the gardener to fhow his labours, 
either by the frequent addition of frefh gravel, when moffes, wea- 
therttains, or any fuch picturefque appendages begin to appear ; of 
with the fcythe and paring-irons divefting their edges of the intri- 
caey which vegetation, during a flight relief from his operations, 
has a continual tendency to produc®.” (p. 277.) 


Ia 
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In the conclufion of this part of his work, Mr. Loudon gives 
fome plain and judicious direétions, by which a practical know- 
ledge of the art of landfcape-gardening may be attained, As 
his volume bears many decifive proofs that thefe direétions are 
the refult of experience and practice, and have been fuccefs- 
ful in his own initance, we fhall lay them before our readers : 
from them they will be enabled, better perhaps than from any 
thing we have faid, to form a juft expectation of the in- 
firuction aud intereft which this part of the work is capable of 
affording. 


“ The eafieft and moft complete way, in my opinion, to get a 
practical knowledge of the art of landfcape-gardening, is, after a 
liberal education, firft to‘acquire a tolerable knowledge of agricul- 
ture, gardening, botany, and architeciure; particularly gardening 
and botany. Secondly, to ftudy the principles and follow the prac- 
tice of landfcape-painting. Then to read Price’s Effays, Knight’s 
Poem, D’Ermenville’s Effay, Gilpin’s Works, Shenftone’s Remarks, 
and feveral other books on this fubje&. Next to vifit and make 
fketches from the moft romantic parts of the country. After this 
time we may fuppofe the artift has acquired a juft relifh for nature, 
and a correct idea of the general principles of painting, combined 
with his pra¢tical knowledge of the materials of real landfeape. 
Now (and not before, left his tafte fhould be vitiated) he may vifit 
ail the beft improved places to acquire a juft notion of convenience 
in laying out a place. He may then be placed as afliftant toa 
practical landfcape-gardener, and after he has been there a short 
time, to ftudy the bufinefs-part of the art, he may commence for 
himfelf. 

“ Such a courfe of education would lead a landfcape-gardener 
and planner of improvements to think for himfelf. His guides at 
all times would be NaTURE and UTILITY; and, in every cale 
which might occur in the courfe of his practice, he would blend 
them together in fuch a way as would bett accord with the charac- 
ter, fituation, and the given circumftances of each particular place 
or fcene.” (p. 294-5.) 

“ Obfervations on a new mode of gaining and embanking 
Land from Rivers or the Sea,” occupy the third and laft part 
of Mr. Loudon’s volume. He attributes the failure which fre- 
quently attends embankments, to the form and the materials 
which are commonly employed; and, in order to afcertain 
thofe that are beft adapted to render an embankment perma- 
nently feeure, at the leaft expenfe, he examines and points 
out the circumftances on which the ftyength and durability of 
what may be termed natural embankments depend. The an- 
gle of the flope in thefe is always confiderable : and the mate- 
rials of which they are conftructed are fmooth in their terface, 
and firm and compa¢t in their texture; hence the utmoit 
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violence of the tides and floods makes but a feeble and trifling 
impreffion on thofe banks and fhores before which nature has 
erected her protecting barriers. In artificial embankments, 
therefere, the flope fhould be more tengthened and gradual 
than that which is ufually given to them: and the atmoft care 
“fhould be taken, that no projections or holes be lett on the 
furface, or arife from the nature of the materials employed, 
fo as to increafe or concentrate the power of the water. In 
many cafes aud fituations, the principles on which nature 
appears to have felected the form and materials of her 
moift durable embankments, may be applied to the erection of 
dikes, which thall anfwer the purpofes of art better than an 
exact and fcrupulous imitation of nature. 


“In fome very fandy fhores embankments may be made 
entirely of wicker-work. Three or four rows may be made of dif- 
ferent heights, and the intervals betwixt them filled with furze, 
brufhwood, or ftraw. Thefe materials would retain the fand as 
the tide paffed through ; and ina very fhort time an embankment 
would be made, which fhould then be planted with the elymus 
arenarius to bind it, and at extraordinary tides it would continue 
to attract more, until at laft it was raifed above their reach,”’— 
(p. 310.) 


Onc of the principal and moft common obftacles in the way 
of embankments is well known to proceed from the extreme 
difficulty of “ preferving them from the fea, while they are 
conttracting, fo as the workmen may go on with the work, 
independent of the ebbings or flowings of the tide.” Mr. 
Loudon tiinks that he has effeétually removed this obftacle, 
by the invention of a barrier, of which he gives a long, but 
certainly not a full or fatisfactory account, and an engraving, 
with his claim to the invention con{picuoufly ftated in it. We 
mutt acknowledge, even at the rifk of being claffled by the 
inventor with thofe “ whofe ideas are contraéted, and whofe 
incredulity refifts every new fcheme,” (p. 330) that his boafted 
barrier appears to us to be a contrivance very inadequate to 
the purpofes to which he would apply it, and no very happy 
fpecimen of his mechanical fkill. We cannot imagine, indeed, 
that Mr. Loudon ever ferioufly examined it, even in theory ; 
otherwife he muft have perceived that the application of it to 
any practical purpofe was totally out of the queftion. Some 
of the objections to it, which we fhall immediately urge, may 
perhaps be obviated by a more full and particular account than 
4s here given; others, we hefitate not to fay, are decidedly 
fubverfive of the idea of its being ufefully employed for em- 
bankments. . 


This 
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This barrier is formed of triangular truffles of wood, and is 
to furround a part of the foundation of the propofed embank- 
ment, with the floping fides of the truffles fronting the fea all 
round ; “ the truffes being placed and fixed upright by crofs 
rafters, the whole may be Jaid over with fingle deals, without 
being clofely joined, and then covered with oiled canvafs, or 
pitched failcloth, neatly faftened on, and cemented at the 
jJoinings with a compofition made of tar and clay.” (p. 324.) 
As all the materials here meationed are {pecifically lighter than 
water, it is evident, that when the tide has furrounded the 
barrier, it will float. While the inner fide remains aground, 
the weight of the water on the floping outer fide poflibly may, 
in fome inftances, only prefs it down the more and render it 
the firmer; but certainly, in moft fituations, the outer fide 
would float, as foon as a fufficient quantity of water reached 
it, even though the circumftance of the inner fide being 
aground prevented the whole barrier from being removed from 
its place; and whenever there was a fufficient depth of water 
on the inner fide, this fide muft rife, and the whole be driven 
toward the fhore by the impulfe of the fea on the outer fide. 
Thus it appears that the water muft neceilarily get within the 
barrier, in fuch a quantity, and with fuch a force, as to hinder 
the workmen from proceeding, and to expote the part already 
built, (if any progrets could potlbly be made,) to great dan- 
eer. But allowing that, by the introduétion of fome materials 
not mentioned by Mr. Loudon, the fpecific gravity of the 
burier were increafed, so as to prevent it from floating, or 
being occafionally raifed up on its outer fide by the impulfe 
of the waves,—we would aik him how he is to manage when 
the {pace included within the barrier is built upon. He tells 
us, indeed, that “ when the length of wall contained within 
one of thefe inclofures is finifhed, the barrier muft be moved 
along, fo as to take in’ another fpace, which maft be built 
upon as before. The barrier muft then be again taken down 
and replaced, &c.; and fo on until the whole line of embank- 
ment is finifhed.” All this may be very fatisfactory to thofe 
whote credulity embraces every new fcheme ; but we ferioufly 
truf{t that Mr. Loudon will afk himfelf a few queftions, before 
he attempts to put his barrier to any practical purpofe. Let 
us fuppofe the included {pace built upon, (though we fhall 
pretently fhow that we are granting more than Mr. Loudon’s 
iuvention can poflibly effect,) the barrier is taken down, and 
is to be replaced fo as to include another fpace in the line of 
the embankment now built; it is plain, even from the en- 
graving, that one end of the barrier muft be placed either on 
the end of the new embankment, or on the ground near - 
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end of it. In the former cafe, one part of the barrier will be 
raifed a great deal higher than the other (in proportion to the 
height of the embankment); in the latter cafe, as the end of 
the new embankment imutft be left nearly perpendicular, and 
as the barrier flopes confiderably on every fide, it is abfolutely 
impofiible to make the barrier fit clofe to the end of the part 
already finifhed; the barrier and the embankment will touch 
only at the very bottom, and the greater the flope of the 
truffles, the greater will be the vacant {pace between the bar- 
rier and the embankment. But let us fuppofe, that the fide 
of the barrier applied to the end of the finifhed line of embank- 
ment is made perpendicular; then, though while the barrier 
continues applied to the embankment, there is no vacant 
{pace, yet, whenever it is again to be removed, there will be 
a vacant fpace between the two lines of embankment, equal 
in breadth to the bafe of the barrier. We have all along fup- 
pofed that Mr. Loudon had built upon the vacant {pace in- 
cluded within the barrier, when it was firft fet down, and that 
no difficulty occurred till it was neceffary to remove the bar- 
rier: but a moment’s reflection will convince the reader that 
it could not be placed at firft, without being expofed to the 
alternative we have already confidered. 

If fuch be the objections to the ufe of the barrier, when 
placed within low-water mark, it is evident that among water 
it would be, if poffible, ftill lefs applicable; and yet Mr. 
Loudon recoinmends it, not only for the conftruétion of build- 
ings beyond low-water mark, but alfo to be thrown acrofs ri- 
vers © to collect the whole body of water, and raife it to any 
heiwht, for the purpofes of machmery. It might be fo con- 
irived, as, with very httle trouble, to be lowered in times 
when the water was abundant, and raifed in feafons when it 
was more icarce; and in times of great floods, by having 
hinges on the bafes of the truffes, and alfo on the lower edge 
of the floping fide of the barrier, the whole might be laid flat 
over on the channel of the river, and would thus be no ob- 
ftruétion to the flood. Again, as this flood went off, the bar- 
rier might be raifed at picafure.” (p. 328-9.) Ina note, he 
afferts that if this barrier had been employed at Stormontfield, 
in Perthfhire, £.60 would have faved £.6000. No perfon 
who has feen the Tay, near that place, and who takes his idea 
of this redoubtable barrier either from Mr. Loudon’s deferip- 
Lion, or his engraving of it, will admit for a moment the bare 
pofhbility that it could have been conttructed at Stormontfield, 
fo as to have been of the leatft fervice. This invention of Mr. 
Loudon’s, truly, is of a vety fingular nature; it is fo light 
and convenient, that it can be thrown over any river ; it can 
be lowered or raifed, or taken to pieces and laid gently down 
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at the bottom of the ftream; and yet it is, at the fame time, 
fo heavy, folid, and fubftantial, that it will refift the impe- 
tuofity of a river of the greateit volume and rapidity. If Mr. 
Loudon’s defcription of his barrier be complete and accurate, 
every objection we have brought forward lies again{t it: if it 
be imperfeét, it ought not to have found admittance into his 
work. Indeed we cannot help regreting that Mr. Loudon, 
both for his own fake, and for the fake of the fcheme he fo 
{trenuoufly and plaufibly recommends, of gaining three mil- 
lions of acres by embankments, had not afcertained, by expe- 
riments on a large feale, both the expenfe attending them, 
and the practicability and precife advantage of the modes he 
has invented, before he publifhed this part of his work. 

On the whole, we are of opinion, that Mr. Loudon (at pre- 
fent at leaft) promifes to be of more utility to his country as 
a defigner than as a civil engineer: his tafte has made more 
rapid advances than his judgment or knowledge; thefe appear 
to have been retarded and injured, while the former feems to 
have been cherifhed and benefited by that fanguinenefs and 
enthufiaiin fo natural to youth, of which Mr. Loudon evidently 
poffefles a confiderable thare. 


—= 


“Ant. XVI, The Sabbath ; a Poem. The fecond Edition, correéted 
and enlarged. To which are now added, Sabbath Walks. 12mo. 
pp. 170. Price 5s. Edinburgh, printed for W. Blackwood ; and 
for Cadell and Davies, London. 1805. * 

HE firft edition of “ the Sabbath” was publifhed in Edin- 
burgh about fix months ago; and, by the mere force of 
its intriafic excellence, has already acquired a much higher 
degree of praife than generally falls to the lot of modern 

poetry. To thofe who confider figurative language and a 

polifhed verfification as eifential to the charatterittics of a 

true poet, the author of “ the Sabbath” will not appear to rank 

high. The ear is feldom delighted by the mélodious flow of 
his verfe, or the harmonious variation of his paufes. Few 
pailages will be found in “the Sabbath,” that are indebted for 
the pleafure they give, to thofe affociations which the ufe of 
figurative language, when fkilfully and happily ufed, never 
fuils to call up. His powers of interefting the imagination’ 
and the heart are of a different kind. He feems to difdain 
many of thofe adventitious circumftances by which the great 
object of poetry has been moft generally and mott effectually 
fecured. Hence we may venture to predi@, that though his 











* Since this article was written, anwdvertifement of the Sabbath, 
circulated in Edinburgh, has informed us that the author is Mr. 
James Grahame, Advocate. 
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poetry may appear to men of a very cultivated tafte deficient 
in fome material refpects, yet it will highly intereft and pleate 
thofe who are more converfant with the beauties of nature, 
and the fentiments and feelings of the human heart, than with 
the janguage in which they have commonly been delineated. 
The author of “ the Sabbath” has viewed nature and mankind 
with a poet’seye. He has marked and treafured up thofe cir- 
cumftances which firongly characterize the appearance of na- 
ture in her moft fublime or mott beautiful attire. Such emotions 
of the human heart, as arife from the moft interefiing fituations, 
he can depict by the feleétion and combination of thofe mi- 
nute but firiking incidents by which they were manifefted; or 
by the adoption of thofe fentiments to which they naturally 
give birth. The poets of the prefent day, on the contrary, are 
more remarkable for trite and borrowed thoughts, elothed ia 
words that convey no difiinét or clear ideas, than for ori- 
ginality of fentiment, or even felicity of expreffion. Their 
language is fo diffute, and drawn from fo many different ob- 
jects, that it is almoft impoflible to get a glimple of the ideas 
they meant to convey; we muft generally remain contented 
with having our ears pleafed with a fucceflion of harmonious 
founds. Itis not, however, only with fuch pretended poets 
that we would contrat the author of “ the Sabbath.” He cannot 
be clafied with any peet, unlefs, perhaps, with Cowper. Like 
him he has refted his claims té the character of a poet, on his 
mazic power to call up the beauties or fublimities of nature by 
the feleétion and fimple expreflion of thofe delicate and minute 
circumfiances which immediately realize the defeription. 
Like him he has delighted to dweil on thofe emotions which 
depend for their exiftence and force on no uncommon powers 
or peculiar fituations, but which all men have either felt in 
themifelves, or witnetied in others. He excites our fympathy 
by touching that chord which entersgnto the very nature of 
inan, and which mutt in all men have frequently vibrated, dur- 
ing their actual conne¢tion and acquaintance with the world. 
He particularly excclsin recalling the feenes and impreflions of 
youth ; and, however ftrange and inexplicable it may appear, 
no one can doubt that the more philofophical mind is not in- 
fenfib!e to thoie emctions, into the compofition of which the 
recollection of the years of youth materially enter. 

The fubject which he has chofen feems particularly fuited to 
the charatier of his genius. The feclings of devotion are evi- 
dent'y very powerfully prefent in his mind. They give an im- 
portance and a beauty to every object of nature, and intereft 
him deeply in the fituation of his fellow creatures. And to 
thofe feelings, which mult {till mix in the emotions even of 
fuch as are no longer con{cious of their feparate exiftence, “ the 
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Sabbath,” in many paflages, appeals with irrefiftible force. 
The repofe from toil which that day brings to the weary la- 
bourer, a repofe, in which, from the itillnefs all around, nature 
feems to partake, is very beautifully defcribed in the opening 
of the poem. 

“ How ftill the morning of the hallow’d day ! 

Mute is the voice of rural labour, hufh’d 

The ploughboy’s whiftle, and the milkmaid’s fong. 

‘The fcythe lies glitt’ring in the dewy wreath 

Of tedded gras, mingled with fading flow’rs, 

That yefter-morn bloom’d waving in the breeze : 

Sounds the moft faint attract the ear,—the hum 

Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The diftant bleating, midway up the hill. 

Calmnefs feems thron’d on yun unmoving cloud.” 


The reader wil! immediately perceive that the author of “ the 
Sabbath” is no copyift. He has proved beyond a doubt the 
falfity of the opinion, that every circumftance, by which a 
poet could deferibe the {fcenery of nature, was already become 
familiar and tirefome. This opinion neceflarily gave birth to 
ihe attempt to vary the exprelfion, and thus to deceive the 
mind into pleafure by the appearance of novelty. But to a 
perton who can relith the beauties of genuine poetry, the mere 
(clicity of expreflion foon ceafes to pleafe: unlefs we can re- 
inember the very language of the poet, we are not able to 
recal thofe exquifite emotions which we experienced on 
reading his defcriptions: we may retain accurately and clearly 
the idea, and yet may have loft all the poetry: but in moft of 
the beautiful paflages in “ the Sabbath,” provided we remember 
the circumftances the poet mentions, we can again feed our 
minds with pleafure. This kind of poetry is the moft rare, 
and of the higheft order. 

‘The poet not only feleéts thofe images which are chara¢éter- 
iftic, in the ftrongett and moft pleafing manner, of the f{cenes, 
fituations, and emotions that he means to depiét, but he 
glances his eye over every neceflary or accidental quality in 
cach image, and brings forward fuch as will ftill more forcibly 
aiid completely render his creation real. The author of “ the 
Sabbath” has not frequently availed himfelf of the ufe of epi- 
thets; but thofe which do occur, are exceedingly ftriking and 
appropriate. As his object in the beginning of his poem is to 
topaint the ftillnefs of nature, and the repofe and relaxation 
which even the brute creation enjoy on the Sabbath, he marks 
thofe cireumftances which moft tirongly diftinguifh a Sabbath 
morning in the country; and by the {election of his epithets, 
coutratts the morning of this day with the days of labour and 
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fatigue, “ The dizzying mill-wheel refis.” The horfe “ rolls 
his bulk,” rendered “ {tiff and unwieldy” by that labour from 
which the Sabbath alone brings him an exemption. 

But he chiefly celebrates the Sabbath as the “ poor man’s 
day,” and pwns to every heart, that can feel the joys of do- 
mettic life, in the following beautiful lines : 

« On other days, the man of toil is doom’d 

To eat his joylefs bread, lonely, the ground 

Both feat and board, fcreen’d from the winter’s cold, 
And fummer’s heat, by neighbouring hedge or tree ; 
But on this day, embofom’d in his home, 

He thares the frugal meal with thofe he loves ; 

With thofe he loves, he thares the heartfelt joy 

Of giving thanks to God.” 

After having defcribed the feelings and fentiments with 
which the “ aged man, the bowed down, the blind led by the 
thoughtlefs boy,” and “ he who breathes with pain,” “ mingled 
with the youxg and gay” approach the houfe of God, and 
forcibly recalled thofe grand and fublime emotions with which 
the organ muft have filled every heart which ever liftened to its 
“ diftant thunder notes,” or “ its diapafon full,” he prefents to 
the mind’s eye the fhepherd boy with his foul wrapt up in the 
perufal of the facred volume ; you fee him clearly before you : 
the creation of the poet excludes for the time all idea or recol- 
lection of external objects. 

“ Stretch’d on the fward he reads of Jeffe’s fon ; 
Or theds a tear o’er him to Egypt fold, 
And wonders why he weeps.” 


Who, from what has paffed in his own breaft, when the fecl- 
ings were powerfully excited, does not immediately recognife 
the tranfcript of his own fenfations. 

Hitherto no affociations have been rouzed but fuch as every 
reader of fenfibility and tafte muft have experienced in nearly 
an equal degree : but only thofe, who have been taught to look 
up with gratitude and veneration to their perfecuted and mat- 
tyred anceftors, can enter into the full intereft, and transfuie 
into their own minds all the animation and enthufiafin that 
the poet evidently felt, when he wrote the defcription of a 
Sabbath conventicle in the time of the covenanters (p. 17, 20). 

In the delineation of a female character, “ the poor man’s 
friend,” mild in her difpofition, and refigned to the will of her 
heavenly Father, one of the few fimiles, that are to be found in 
this poem, occurs. It is fo completely original, fo ftrikingly 
appropriate, and contains fuch a vivid picture of a feene, that 
feems hitherto unaccountably to have efcaped the notice 0! 
poets, oj we cannot refrain from tranferibing it. 
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“ Thofe eyes are clos’d : 
Yet all her lovelinefs is not yet flown : 
She fmil’d in death, and ftill her cold pale face 
Retains that fmile; as when a wavelefs lake, 
In which the wint’ry ftars all bright appeaz, 
Is theeted by a nightly froft with ice, 
Still it reflects the face of heav’n unchang’d, 
Unruffled by the breeze or {weeping blaft.” 


Our author is lefs happy and original in his defcription of 
the fuicide than in moft other parts of his poem. The hurried 
and maddening thoughts that pafs through the mind of fuch 
a charaéter, feem to have met with nothing accordant in his 
refigned and grateful temper. His thoughts here evidently 
labour more, and do not {pring fpontaneoufly from his imagi- 
nation. But if he is not very happy in depi¢ting the paffions 
and feelings of the fuieide, he has atoned amply for this failure, 
by the ftriking piéture which he has drawn of the dreary, de- 
folate, folitary fpot, te which the gloom and horror of the 
fuicide’s mind irrefiftibly leads him. 


“ Deep piny fhades he loves, where no fweet note 
Is warbled, where the rook unceafing caws: 

Or far in moors, remote from houfe or hut, 

Where animated nature feems extin@, 

Where ev’n the hum of wand’ring bee ne’er breaks 
rhe quiet flumber of the level watte ; 

Where vegetation’s traces almoft fail, 

Save where the leaflefs cannachs wave their tufts 
Of filky white, or maffy oaken trunks 

Half buried lie, and tell where green woods grew,— 
There on the heathlefs mofs outitretch’d, he broods 
O’er all his ever-changing plans of death.” 


As, to the religious man, the return of the Sabbath is particu- 
arly welcome, becaufe it lifts his mind above the cares and the 
misfortunes which furround him here, and makes it a partaker 
ot the joys of another and a better world, our author has very 
wicloufly placed moft of his chara¢ters in thofe fituations which 
make the Sabbath indeed a day of reft and religious pleafure. 
Even to the debtor, though in prifon, the Sabbath “ fheds a 
vam of blifs, though faint.” {n this part the reader will be 
confirmed in the opinion, which fome of the former paflages 
ae calculated to fuggett, that no regular plan was laid down, 
vevioufly to the compofition of the poem. ‘The author evi- 
‘ently came to the tak with his mind ftored with images, and 
us heart powerfully oppreffed with benevolent and pious feel- 
‘gs. Hus fympathy for the poor, and his reverence for the 
wititutions of the Deity, prefented to his mind the Sabbath as 
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a fubject that would afford him many opportunities of painting 
the repofe and joys which it brings to the religious labourer. 
But whenever any collateral topic, on which his imagination 
had long dwelt with peculiar intereft or fondnefs, incidentally 
occurred, he appears not to have reprefled its powers, but wil- 
lingly to have indulged its excurlions. Hence the poem feeins 
to want unity of defign: but by us, who confider a chafte and 
vigorous imagination as capable of prefenting more rare and ex- 
quifite pleafure than a cool methodical invention, the want of 
unity of defign is deemed a very trivial defect. Nor, perhaps, 
can it properly be alleged that unity of defign is wanting; 
all that can be juftly aflerted is, that the feveral parts depend 
for their union rather on the aflociations of the author's mind, 
than on any very obvious or neceflary connection ; and furely 
the beautiful paflages which thole affociations have produced 
will conceal from all, that think not of the poet, or of the 
rules of poetry, but only of the fcenes and characters forcibly 
and clearly placed before their mind, the violation of that law, 
which may, in fome meafure, fupply the place, but ought never 
to be allowed to reprefs the workings, of an ardent and chatie 
imagination. 

The confideration of that part of the poem which deferibes 
the debtor in prifon gave rife to the foregoing reflections. In 
this poet’s mind a prifon naturally raifes up the “ death-doom- 
ed row:” the fight of them points his declamation againft the 
indifcriminate teverity of our criminal law ; and this, by cou- 
traft, introduces a panegyric on the comparative mildnefs of 
the Jewith inftitutions on this important fubje¢t. This, to 
many, will appear out of place: but the defcription of the 
year of Jubilee, which it introduces, will prevent the remoteti 
wifh that this apparently extraneous matter had been omitted. 


“ Yes, the trumpet’s voice, 
The Sabbath of the Jubilee announc’d : 
The freedom-freighted blaft, thro’ all the land 
At once, in ev’ry city, echoing rings, 
From Lebanon to Carmel’s woody cliffs, 
So loud, that far within the defert’s verge 
The couching lion ftarts, and glares around. 
Free is the bondman now, each one returns 
To his inheritance: the man, grown old 
In fervitude, far from his native fields, 
Haftes joyous on his way; no hills are fteep, 
Smooth is each rugged path ; his little ones 
Sport as they go, while oft the mother chides 
The lingering ftep, lur’d by the way-fide flowers ; 
At length the hill, from which a farewell look, 
And ftill another parting look, he threw 
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On his paternal vale, appears in fight. 
The fummit gain’d, throbs hard his heart with joy, 
And forrow blent, to fee that vale once more ! 
Infiant his eager eye darts to the roof 
Where firft he faw the light ; his youngeft born 

le lifts, and, pointing to the much-lov’d fpot, 
Says,—“ There thy fathers liv’d, and there they fleep.” 
Onward he wends; near and more near he draws: 
How {weet the tinkle of the palm-bower’d brook ! 
‘The fun-beam flanting thro’ the cedar grove, 
tiow lovely, and how mild! but lovelier {till 
The welcome in the eye of ancient friends, 
Scarce known at firft! and dear the fig-tree fhade, 
’Neath which on Sabbath eve his father told 
Of Ifrael from the houfe of bondage freed, 
Led thro’ the defert to the promifed land ;— 
With eager arms the aged ftem he clafps, 
And with his tears the furrow’d bark bedews: 

And ftill, at midnight hour, he thinks he hears 
‘lhe blifsful found that brake the bondman’s chains, 
The glorious peal of freedom and of joy !” 






















The Sabbath worfhip of the Highland Emigrants in 
America ;—the ideas of pleafing melancholy which the re- 
turn of the day of reft recals to their mind ; the pafling image 
of thofe fcenes in their native country, in which their more 
vouthtul and more happy days were {pent ;—even the blind old 
mai, whoimufes on thote objects that are facred and dear to 
him, trom having directed his viewlefs path, or fupported his aged 
wid weary limbs; and the boy, born during the voyage, who 
teels the defire of “ fome tar diftant country ftill called home,” 
uerely from the power of fympathy ;—all thefe interefting and 
original cireumftances are painted to the life. 

But not only to thofe who partake of the fociety of their 
triends and countrymen in a foreign land, but even to the 
*haplefs man, remnant of a wreck,” caft on fome defert ifland, 
the Sabbath recals the fcenes and pleafures of his father’s 
hd, 

















Each feventh eve he marks the farewell ray, 
And loves and fighs to think,—that fetting fun 
Is now empurpling Scotland’s mountain tops ; 
Or, higher ris’n, flants athwart her valesyy 
Tinting, with vellow light, the quivering throat 
Of day-fpring lark, while woodland birds below 
Chaunt in the dewy-fhade. 














_ The peculiar religious fentiments of the author, apparentty, 
have induced him to effeét the deliverance of this “ haplets 
van,” by means of a miflionary fhip. The firft found of the 
religious 
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religious mufic which firikes his ear from the approaching 
vellel ; ; 
Mufic remote, fwelling at intervals, 
As if th’ embodied fpirit of fweet founds, 
Came flowly floating on the fhoreward wave : 


and his inability from furprife and joy to hail the veffei, though 
it feems as it would pafs away ; 
—— To cry 
The wretched man in vain attempts, in vain, 
Powerlefs his voice, as in a fearful dream. 
both thefe circumftances are pourtrayed in a very ftriking 
and beautiful manner. 

The mention of the miffionaries leads the author on to 
notice the effects of the converfion of the primitive chrittians, 
and to contraft the genuine fpirit of the idaion of Jefus with 
the encouragement given to the flave trade, and with the 
frequent occurrence of wars among chriftian fiates. Several 
very animated paflages occur in this part; but we cannot 
find room for a particular account or character of them. The 
image in the following line is highly charaéteriftic, and gives 
avery forcible idea of that Sabbath, which alone is obferved 
in a flave-fhip; but from its very firength and clearnefs itis 
perhaps objectionable. 


““ The clotted fcourge hangs hardening in the fhrouds.” 


Although the leading and mof peculiar feature in this 
poem is the power by which the more mild and gentle emo- 
tions of the heart are excited, yet there are paflages in which 
the poet takes a higher flight, and fhows himtelf capable ot 
rouling the more bold and matculine paflions. Local and 
temporary affociations may, indeed, lend their aid to give 
effect to the following pafiage ; but who will not thank the 
poet for calling them up, and imprefling them {till more 
deeply by the power of his mufe ? 

“ Spirit of Tell! and art thou doomi’d to fee 
Thy mountains, that confefs’d no other chains 
Than what the wint’ry elements had forg’d,— 
‘Thy vales, where Freedom, and her ftern compeer, 
Proud virtuous Poverty, their noble ftate 
Maintain’d, amid furrounding threats of wealth, 
Of fuperftition, and tyrannic fway.— 

Spirit of Tell! aud art thou doom’d to fee 

that land fubdued by Slavery’s bafett flaves ; 

By men, whote lips pronounce the facred name 
Of Liberty, then kifs the defpot’s foot? 
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Helvetia! had’ft thou to thyfelf been true, 

Thy dying fons had triumph’d as they fell : 

But ’twas 2 glorious effort, tho’ in vain. 

Aloft thy genius ’mid the {weeping clouds, 

The flag ot Freedom fpread ; bright in the ftorm 
The ftreaming meteor wav’d, and far it gleam’d; 
But, ah! ’twas tranfient as the Iris’ arch, 
Glanc’d from Leviathan’s afcending fhower, 
When ’mid the mountain waves heaving his head. 
Already had the fr-endly-feeming foe 

Poffefs'd the {now-pil’d ramparts of the land ; 
Down like an avalanche they roli’d, they crufh’d 
The temple, palace, cottage, every work 

Of art, and nature, in one common ruin. 

The dreadful crath is o’er, and peace enfues,— 
The peace of defolation, gloomy, ftill: 

Each day is like a Sabbath; but, alas! 

No Sabbath fervice glads the feventh day ; 

No more the happy villagers are feen, 

Winding adown the rock-hewn paths that wont 
To lead their footfteps to the houfe of prayer ; 
But, far apart, affembled in the depth 

Of folitudes, perhaps a little groupe 
Ofaged-men, and orphan boys, and maids 
Bereft, lift to the breathings ‘of the holy man 
Who fpurns an oath of fealty to the power 

Of rulers chofen by a tyrant’s nod. 

No more, as dies the ruftling of the breeze, 

Is heard the diftant vefper-hymn; no more 

At gloamin hour, the plaintive ftrain that links 
His country to the Switzer’s heart, delights 

The loofening team ; or if fome fhepherd boy 
Attempt the ftrain, his voice feon faultering ftops; 
He feels his country uow a foreign land. 


O Scotland! canft thou for a moment brook 
The mere imagination, that a fate 
Like this can e’er be thine, that o’er thofe hills, 
And dear-bought vales, whence Wallace, Douglas, Bruce, 
Repell’d proud Edward’s multitudinous hordes, 
A Gallic foe, that abject race, thould rule? 
No, no! let never hottile ftandard touch 
Thy thore: ruth, rufh into the dathing brine, 
And creft each wave with fteel ; and ihould the flamp 
Of flavery’s footftep violate the firand, 
Let not the tardy tide efface the 2 mark ; 
Sweep off the ftigma with a fea of blood. 


The poet’s mind is evidently raifed above its natural tem- 
perament by the contemplation and the profpeét of fuch 
icenes, 
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fcenes, and it gladly feeks repofe on objects more congenial 
to its teelings. From war, therefore, he returns to the de- 
fcription of a Sabbath evening in Scotland. The propriety 
and duty of devoting part of the Sabbath to vifiting and 
comforting the fick, introduces an invocation to Health, which 
breaks off and is turned rather abruptly imto an invocation 
to Mufic : this, if it werenot for the difappointment we feel 
on perceiving the addrefs to Health not purfued, but yielding 
to a fubordinate and incidental topic, might be clafied among 
the moft impreflive and interefiing parts of the poem. 

After the praife of the Beguin nuns, and a warm appro- 
bation of that inftitution of the Roman catholic religion which 
devoted this fifterhood to the relief of the fick, to “ minifter 
round th’ uncurtain’d couch of pain and poverty :” the idea 
of our Saviour, who attended even to the ficknefs of the body, 
fills the poet’s mind with the contemplation of that day 
when an eternal Sabbath fhall commence. 

We have taken up fo much room with the main poem of this 
volume that we cannot dwell long on the “ Sabbath Walks.” 
They are, however, inferior to no part of “ the Sabbath ;” 
on the contrary, there are in them fewer feeble and profaic 
lines, and a greater proportion of beautiful defcriptions of 
the fcenes of nature, and living delineations of character and 
feeling. : 

Thofe objects that would moft ftrikingly detain the fenfes, 
and thofe emotions that would moft completely fill the foul 
of a religious man, in his walks on the Sabbath Day of Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter, are grouped in fuch a happy 

nanner, as to form a picture that fpeaks emphatically to the 
bett feelings of man. The author does not feleét the fublime 
and awful fcenes of nature: her mild and fimple beauties fee 
more congenial to his tafte. He does not content himtelf 
with the ute of thofe general expretlions, which merely enable 
us to difcern the feparate and diftin¢t characters of the feafons, 
or with a {ketch of the more bold and prominent features of 
each, but he limns with a delicate and happy pencil thofe 
lines, which only a poet’s imagination can “ body forth,” 
and in which the very foul of chara¢ter dwells —The follow- 
ing lines will confirm the juitice of our remark. 
“ What tho’ the op’ning fpring be chill! 
What tho’ the lark, check’d in his airy path, 
Eke out his fong, perch’d on the fallow clod, 
That ttill o’ertops the blade! What tho’ no branch 
Have {pread its foliage, fave the willow wand, 
‘Phat dips its pale leaves in the fwollen ftream ! 
What tho’ the clouds eft low’r! their threats but end 
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In funny fhowers, that fearcely fill the folds 
Of mois-couch’d violet, or interrupt 
The merle’s dulcet pipe,—melodious bird! 
Hie, hid behind the milk-white floe-thorn fpray, 
(Whofe early flowers anticipate the leaf,) 
Welcomes the time of buds, the infant year.” 

Spring Walk., 
“ How peaceful every found !—the ring-dove’s plaint, 
Moan’d from the foreft’s gloomieft retreat, 
While every other woodland lay is mute, 
Save when the wren flits from herdown-coved neft, 
And from the root-fprigs trills her ditty clear— _ 


1 The grafshopper’s oft paufing chirp,—the buzz, 
, Angrily thrill, of mofs-entangled bee, 
. That, foon as loos’d booms with full twang away ;—= 
The fudden rufhing of the minnow fhoal 
- Scar’d from the thallows by my pafling tread.” 
y Summer Walk, 
a We cannot refift the temptation of laying before our readers 
” hne more extract: the picture which it contains is extremely 
» interefting, and feems, while we are viewing it, infufed with 
c life and intelligence. 
of “ But lift that moan ! ’tis the poor blind man’s dog, 
id His guide for many a day, nowcome to mourn 
The matter and the friend—conjuné¢tion rare ! 
5 A man indeed he was of gentle foul, 
ul Tho’ bred to brave the deep: the lightning’s flafh 
c, Had dimm’d, not clos’d, his mild, but fightlefs eyes. 
Oy He was a welcome gueft thro’ all his range ; 
he ({t was not wide)—no dog would bay at him ; 
Children would run to meet him on his way, 
om And lead him to a funny feat, and climb 
al His knee, and wonder at his oft-told tales. 
el Then would he teach the elfins how to plait 
ble The rufhy cap and crown, or fedgy thip: * 
ns, And I have feen him lay his tremulous hand 
of Upon their heads, while filent mov’d his lips. 
ofe Peace to thy fpirit, that now looks on me, 
h,” Perhaps with greater pity than I felt 
We ‘lo fee thee wand’ring darkling on thy way.” 


Autumn Walk. 


The principal fault with which the author is chargeable 
is the introduction of thoughts exceedingly feeble and profaic, 
relieved by no luxuriancy or grandeur of dition, and by no 
modulation or harmony of verte. He too often neglects or 
Violates the laws of Englifh metre, and fearcely ever takes 
advantage of that variation ef paufe by which blank verfe 
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may be made fo cornpletely to fill and enchant the ear. In 
the finer paflages of hid poems thefe blemifhes are overlooked ; 
we are fo enraptured with his deferiptions that the words by 
which they are conveyed are not {crupuloufly noticed. But 
more attention ought to have been paid to the rhythm and 
paufes of thofe lines that were neceflary to give “ breathing 
time” to the poet’s imagination: thefe fhould have been 
wrought, with the moft {crupulous care, into polifhed correct- 
nefs and harmonious flow ; and the aid of figurative expref- 
fions might, properly and happily, have been introduced to 
fupport and adorn juch thoughts as were not in themfelves 
highly poetical. , 

The notes to “ the Sabbath,” and the “ Sabbath Walks* 
occupy nearly one half of the volume. Of thefe we cannot 
{peak in terms of high commendation. Thofe which are mere 
extracts from the Scriptures, the Cloud of Witneffes, and 
the Debates on the Slave Trade, feem to be needlefsly or im- 
properly introduced. , Few will read them with attention. It 
is fo obvious that a reference to the peflages taken from the 
Scriptures, and a more {paring introduction of the account of 
the Covenanters, and of the arguments againft the Slave Trade, 
would have fully anfwered the purpofe of illuftration, that a 
fufpicion, which it requires all the admiration and refpeti 
created by the perufal of the poem to keep down, is apt to 
enter the mind of the reader, that the bulk rather than the 
value of the volume was regarded in then infertion. 

The original notes are occupied with declamations againfi 
the flave trade, the criminal laws of England, Bonaparte, and 
the depopulation of the Highland diftriéts by the introduction ci 
the theep hufbandry. The ftyle of thefe prefents a curious con- 
traft to that of the author’s poetry. They are highly and conftant- 
ly figurative, but they do not appear to flow freely. They are la- 
boured and over loaded. The mind of the author appears to have 
been continually on the ftretch. If we except his declamation 
againft the Slave Trade, we never forget the author in his 
profe compofitions. On this fubject we can however com- 
mend not only his ftyle but his fentiments. On topics of 
political economy he feels too ftrongly to fee clearly or reafon 
well. Buton the flave trade the feelings of the moft ardent 
mind, and the conclufions of the moft cool and comprehen- 
five judgment, muft meet nearly in the fame point. Had we 
not already quoted fo many paflages from the poem, we 
fhould with pleafure have extratted part of this note. Of the 
note againft Bonaparte we cannot approve; it is by no means 
well-written, and it is entirely out of place. If the — 
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wifhes to exprefs his merited deteftation of the Corfican, 
and to roufe the hatred or the contempt of his countrymen 
againft him, let him vent his feelings in the language of 
poetry ;—in that language, in which his imagination feems to 
expre(s itfelf with the moft eafe, dignity, and effect. Let 
him not introduce a Philippic againft the Emperor of the 
French, under the patronage of a fubje¢t fo ferious and folemn 
as the Sabbath. We cannot brook the idea, which we are 
afraid many will malicioufly indulge, that the author of the 
Sabbath has ftooped to court popularity by fuch indirect and 
improper means. He ftands on too firm ground to need to 
intrench himfelf in the paflions of the multitude. While the 
fcenery of nature pleafes, and man is a focial and a depend- 
ent being, he may reft fecure of approbation, for his poetry 
reflects that which is not tranfient, but clofely interwoven 
with the very conftitution of our nature. 








Ant. XVII. Recreatiuns in Mathematics and Natural Philofophy : 

Firfi compofed by 37. Ozanam, lately re-compofed by M. Mon- 
tucla, and now tranjlated into Englith, and improved with many 
Additions and Objervations, by Charles Hutton, LL. D. and PRS. 


(Continued from page 12.) 


r= optical part, which is the fourth in order, contains a 

variety of amufing particulars refpecting light, vifion, 
burning-glafles, optical inftruments, and microfcopic objects. 
There is much inaccuracy in the ftatement of an experiment 
re{pecling a burning mirror (p. 240). “ In the Memoirs of the 
French Academy of Sciences for 1726, we read of a plane 
mirror, of 12 inches fquare, reflecting the fun’s rays to a con- 
cave mirror 16 inches in diameter, in the focus of which bodies 
were burnt at thediftance of 600 paces.” Hence we might infer 
that the focal diftance of the concave mirror was 600 paces; 
the fact, however, was, that the concave mirror was at the dil- 
tance of 600 feet, not paces, from the plane mirror, and that 
its focal length was but {mall. 

The fatellite of Venus ought not to have been mentioned 
(p. 277) as © often feen, and often loft.” Since the obferva- 
tions of the tranfit of Venus, and the late improvements of 
tclefeopes, there can furely remain no doubt that thofe 


who fancied they had found fuch a fatellite, were totally 
miftaken. 
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In efiimating the magnifying power of a globule of glafs,. 
Come authors have compared the diftance of the focus from the 
neareft furface, with the diftance at which the obje& can be 
viewed by the naked eye. Mr. Montucla employs the ‘dif- 
tance of the focus from the remoteft furface (p. 287, 288), 
which is five times as great, and confequently makes the mag- 
nifying power only one fifth as great as thefe authors. The 
truth is between both thefe eftimates: the centre of the 
ore is in fa& the point to be confidered as determining the 

length: fo that “a globule # a line in diameter,” will 
magnify not “ 153” times only, but 256. 

e effect of the diftortions produced by angular glailes, are 
iliuftrated by an account of feveral paintings intended to be 
viewed through them. “.A picture by Amadeus Vanloo 
(p. 207), was fhown in the year 1759, in the exhibition room 
of the Royal Academy of Painting. To'the naked eye it was 
.an.allegorical picture, which reprefented the Virtues, with 
their attributes, properly grouped ; but when feen through the 
glafs, it exhibited the portrait of Louis XV.” We are after- 
wards informed, that the glafs unfortunately contained too 
much alkali in its compofition, and having loft its polifh by 
long expofure to the air, could never be replaced with fufficient 
accuracy. 

The vifionary ideas of Caftel and others, refpecting ocular 
mufic, are very jufily mentioned (p. 313) as wholly unworthy 
of attention: but it fhould have been obferved, at the fame 
time, that the analogy which Newton fuppofed to exift be- 
tween the mufical divifion of the monochord, and the diftribu- 
tion of the colours in the prifmatic fpeGrum, has been fhowu 
by later experiments to be wholly imaginary. 

A curious experiment on colours is given in the 5oth pro- 
blem. [tis aflerted, that by looking at a white object through 
giafles of different colours, one applied to each eye, at the fame 
time, it wil! appear of the fame colour as if both glafles were 
combined, and applied together to a fingle eye. It will be 
found, however, on making the experiment, that an object 
thus feen will often appear to change its colour, fometimes, 
indeed, in quick fuccetlion, accordingly as the momentary ex- 
ertion of either eye is the more vigorous; and it rarely happens 
that it continues for any length of time to appear of the co- 
lour which refults from the combination of the two glaffes. A 
very ftriking phenomenon may be obferved afler continuing 
this experiment for a little time; if the glaffes be laid afide, 
the Tame object will appear of different coleurs when we view 
it fiugly with each eye m fucceffion. . 
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The illufion, by which a concave impreffion on a feal ma 
be made to appear in relief, is very incorredtly fiaied in the. 63d 
problem. This apparent reverfon never becom bat when 
the image is inverted by the microfcope, fo that the light and 
dark parts of the engraving acquire a fituation with refpeét to 
the window, or candle, precifely fimilar to thofe of a relieved 
object viewed without a microfcope. The phantafmagoria, 
which has lately occupied fo much of the public attention, 
ought, perhaps, to have been noticed in thisplace. -  , 

The 65th problem relates to “ a phenomenon eithernot ob- 
ferved, or hitherto negleéted by philofophers.” It is true, in- 
deed, that feveral mathematicians of eminence, have fuppofed 
the eye either perfectly achromatic, or not fenfibl affefted by 
the different refrangibility of colours ;-but others am noticed 
the faét here ftated, which fhows that in certain cafes of in- 
diftinct vifion, the effeéis of colour from refraétion become 
very evident. In the 67th problem, it is obferved with truth, 
that the time of eight thirds, which has been affigned to the 
duration of the impreffion of a vifible objeét on the retina, can 
only be accurate with refpeét to objects of a certain definite 
brightnefs. On this fubject fome interefting remarks may be 
found in Watfon’s Eflay on Time. 

The compofition of the globules of the blood from “ fix 
{nailer globules, united together ” (p. 360), which was long 
ago afferted by Leeuwenhoeck, has been found by later ob- 
iervers to be void of foundation. 

The fifth part of the work relates to acouftics and to mrfie. 
With refpeét to the velocity of found, it is obferved (p. 381), 
that, according to Derham, the temperature of the air has ne 
cfeét on it; “ but notwithftanding what Derham has faid, 
we can hardly be perfuaded,” fays Mr. Montucla, “ that the 
velocity of found is not.affected by the temperature of the air.” 
itis now well known, from the experiments made by Biancant, 
and related in the hittory of the Inftitute of Bologna, that a 
very material difference may be difeovered between the ve- 
lucities of found in hot and in cold weather. 

Itis afferted (p. 387), that twelve notes of inftramental 
mufic are the moft that can be diftinguifhed in a fecond ; but 
we have often counted fixteen, or more ; and we have reafon 
to think that a fingle note may often be diftinguithed, if it pre- 
cedes another only by one thirtieth of a fecond, fo that an 
echo may fometimes be obferved when the diftance of the re- 
flecting furface is little more than 20 feet from the fpeaker. 
The hiftory of the echo at Rofeneath, which is faid to repeat 
the notes of a trumpet “a third lower” (p. 389), was never 
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related by an accurate obferver, and is in fact unqueftionably 
fabulous. 

“ Mr. Sauveur found (p. 300), that an open organ-pipe, 
five feet in length, makes 100 vibrations per fecond; confe- 
quently one of four feet, which gives the triple octave below, 
and the loweft found perceptible to the ear, would make only 
122.” Itis obvious that inftead of four fect, we mutt here read 
forty. — 

An Englifh editor ought to have obferved that Dr. Wallis, 
or fome of his pupils, firft made, in the year 1677, the experi- 
ment of fhowing the divifion of a mufical chord into aliquot 
‘ets by putting fmall pieces of paper on it; which is attri- 

uted by Montucla (p. 401) to Sauveur, who exhibited it to 
the Academy in 1700. It is not true that © the twelfth and 
feventeenth” of the fundamental note, are mixed with it in 
“ the found of a bell” (p. 406): the obfervation is juft with 
refpect to the founds of chords and of pipes, but not with 
refpect to the vibrations of elaftic furfaces, or veflels. This re- 
mark is fufficient to confute the opinion, “ that thefe vibra- 
tions exift only in the air” (p. 411), befide feveral other ob- 
jections which might be made to the affertion. 

An amufing, if not a credible ftory is told (p. 433), of the 
effects of mufic. 


“ The moft fingular fact, however, is that mentioned by Bonnet in 
his Hiftory of Mufic. This author relates, that an officer being thut 
up in the Battille, had permiffion to carry with him a lute, on which 
he was an excellent performer, but he had {carcely made ufe of it 
for three or four days, when the mice iffumg from their holes, and 
the {piders fufpending themfelves from the ceiling by their threads, 
affemblec around him to participate in his melody. [lis averfion 
to thefe animals made their vifits at firft difugreeable, and induced 
him to lay afide his recreation; but he wes foon fo accuttomed to 
them, that they became a fource of amufement. . We are in- 
formed by the tame author, that he faw in 1688, at the country 
feat of Lord Portland, the Englith Ambatiador in Holland, a galiery 
in a ftable, employed, as he was told, for giving a concert once a 
week to the horfes, which feemed to be much affected by the mutic. 
This, it muft be allowed, was carrying attention to horfes to a very 
great length. But it is not improbable that this anecdote was told 
to Bonnet by fome perfon in order to make game of hii.” 


In the eleventh article of this fubdivifion, the theory of 
wind-inftruments is borrowed from Euler. But the ‘author 
appears to have read only Euler’s early work on the Theory of 
Mufic, in which the fubjeét is very erroneoufly treated, and 
which has been fuperfeded by the later difcuflions of the fane 

author, 
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author, as well as by the elegant inveftigations of Bernoulli, 
publifhed in the Memoirs of the Academy of Paris. 

It is propofed, Art. XIV. to apply the eftimation of the 
note produced by a given chord to the meafure of its mecha- 
nical tenfion, either by two weights, or by one weight and a 
fixed point; and this “ ingenious application of mufic to me- 
chanics,” is faid te be the invention of Diderot. But the “ in- 
vention” is at leaft as old as Vitruvius; for he exprefsly re- 
quires, when he is enumerating the neceflary accomplifhments 
of a complete architect, that he fhould have a knowledge of 
mufic, in order to examine the ftrain of thedifferent ropes em- 
ployed in moving weights, by means of the tones which they 
emit when firack ; fince, when the tone is rendered very acute 
by too great a tenfion, the rope bears a greater proportion of 
the firain than its fhare, and isin danger of giving way. 

The third volume comprehends the fubjects of easy. 
geography, and chronology, making the fixth part ; gnomonics 
and navigation, which are the feventh and eighth in order, 
architeéture the ninth, and pyrotechny the tenth. Upon all 
thefe fubjeéts we find a very ufeful collection. of information, 
often amufing, and generally important. In the part which 
relates to gnomonics, one of the problems contains a refine- 
ment not commonly introduced into the conftruction of dials. 
It is obferved that every dial is in fome meafure affected by the 
atmofpheric refraétion of the fun’s rays, and that near fun-rife, 
or fun-fet, the errer may amount to as much as three or four 
minutes : a method of avoiding this error is defcribed, but it 
is only applicable to fuch dials as indicate the hour by the 
thadow of a given point of the ftile. . 

The divifion of the day into hours, as employed by the Jews, 
the Babylonians, the Italians, and the inhabitants of Nurem- 
berg, is mentioned under the fame head (p. 334). The Jews 
divide the time between fun-rife and fun-fet into twelve hours, 
beginning at fun-rife; the Babylonian hours were of equal 
length, beginning at fun-rife, and being numbered to 24; the 
Italians reckon 24 from fun-fet to fun-fet. The hours of Nu- 
remberg are not explained, but we find in a German authar, 
that there are fome clocks in that city which ftrike from one 
to eight in the fhorteft days, and from one to fixteen in the 
longeft, beginning always at fun-rife, nearly in the fame man- 
ner as the Babylonian hours were reckoned. 

In fpeaking of navigation, the author appears to confound 
the pole of the earth with the magnetic pole, to which the 
needle points. “If a veffel fhould reach one of the poles,” 
fays Mr. Montucla (p. 386), “ it is probable that the compafs 
would become ufelefs, or, as the failors fay, run entirely = 
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This is what really happens in fome parts of Hudfon’s Bay; 
and at the pole of the earth the needle would probably point 
towards Hud{fon’s Bay. 

The mode of pafling a river in South America, by means of 
ropes, is defcribed in the ninth part (p. 430). Inftead of this 
hazardous contrivance, a wooden bridge was propofed by the 
author when he was on the fpot. We have teen this paflage 
elfewhere attributed to Ozanam, although in the imperfect 
fketch of the life of Ozanam, prefixed to thefe recreations, no 
mention is made of his having been in South America ; and no 
diftinétion is here preferved in the text between the parts that 
have been fucceffively introduced by the different authors. 

“In regard to the expanfion of inflamed gun-powder,” fays Mr, 
Montucla (p. 446), “ is it occafioned by the air interpofed between 
its grains, or by the aqueous fluid which enters into the compo- 
tition of the nitre?. We doubt much whether it be the air, as its 
expanfibility does not feem fufficient to explain the phenomenon ; 
but we know that water when converted into vapour by the contact 
of heat, occupies a {pace 14,000 times greater than its original 
bulk, and that its force is very confiderable,” 

To this Dr. Hutton objects, that 

“ Montucla feems to have mified the true caufe of the 
expanfive force of fired gunpowder, the difcovery of which is 
chiefly due to the Englifh philofophers, and particularly to the 
learned and ingenious Mr. Robins. ‘This author apprehends, that 
the force of fired gunpowder confifts in the action of a permanently 
elaftic fluid, fuddenly difengaged from the powder by the combul- 
tion.” 

It is remarlmble, that the opinion of Moniucla, which was 
largely difcufled in the Memoirs of the Lnititute of Bologna, 
has alfo been adopted and copioutly inveftigated by Count 
Rumford, who feems to have confidered it as a new theory. 
Count Rumford has however neglected, in eftimating the 
quantity of water that would be necellary, to contider that 
the denfity of fteam, like that of all other elatiic fluids, mutt 
depend on the preilure to which it is fubjected. Hitherto no 
fatisfactory experiment has been made to aicertain the denfity 
of fleam in any circumftances with fufficient precifion. 

In the department of pyrotechny, or fire-works, we feek 
for little beyond amufement. It is true, indeed, that rockets 
have often been uled, not only for fignals, but alfo in fur- 
veying: and the method ufed by the Chinete for making 
their brilliant fire, is here quoted from Father d’Incarville. 
It confifts ia mixing with gunpowder, or its component parts, 
in different proportions, fome caft iron, reduced by tritaration 
wid dry fifting toa very fine powder. The light of this com- 
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pofition nearly refembles that which is produced by burning 
an iron wire in oxygen gas. 

Naturai philofophy in general, magnetifm, eleGtricity, and 
chemiftry, furnifh the materials which conftitute the “fourth 
volume of the work. The properties of matter, and of parti- 
cular kinds of matter, the effects of heat and cold, and fome 
of the phenomena of meteorology, are the fubject of the 
eleventii part. 

We are told(p. 13), that thofe perfons are miftaken, “ who be- 
lieve that the water of the \iediterranean is more or lefs elevated 
than that of the Red Sea.” This obfervation might have been 
corrected from the furveys made by the French in Egypt, who 
alcertained that the waters of the Red Sea are fourteen or fif- 
tcen feet higher than thofe of the Mediterranean. The dif- 
ierence may have been fomewhat over-rated ; but it is eafy to 
imagine that the general current of the Pacific Ocean, run- 
ning from eaft to weft, muft have fome effect in filling up the 
Red Sea. 

It is rather furprifing to find in the fame page, that not- 
withftanding the accurate experiments of Cagton and of 
Zimmerman, the authors of the Recreations have followed 
the old do¢trine of the abfolute incompreflibility of water, er- 
roneoufly inferred from the tranfudation of this fluid through 
a ball of gold, as obferved by the Academicians del Cimento. 

It is ailerted (p. 47), that “ the maffes of Mercury, Venus, 
and Mars, cannot be afcertained, becaufe no bodies circulate 
around them.” It might however have been added, that al- 
though we cannot afcertain their maps with any great preci- 
fion, yet Laplace has been able to deduce fronYthe planc- 
iary perturbations an eftimate fufliciently accurate of the 
denfities of Venus and Mars. 

The do@tvine of central fire within the earth is, afferted 
(p 108), without any thing like a fatisfa¢tory argument: the 
mean temperature of the earth at any moderate depth is very 
nearly the fame as the mean temperature of the air; if there - 
were a central fire it fhould be much higher; and the earth 
fhould become warmer as we defcend deeper, which is not 
found to be the faét. Another opinion of Buffon, refpecting 
the origin of the planets, is very judicioufly refuted (p. 116.) 
Of this hypothefis, as adopted by Dr. Darwin, we have already 
exprefied a fimilar opinion, in our review of his Temple of 
Nature. See vol. i. p. 445. 

The theory of Prince Rupert’s drops is faid (p. 146), to be 
“ {till very obfeure.” Had the author been acquainted with 
the works of our moft ingenious countryman, Dr. Hooke, 
he could fearcely have called it very obfcure. The unequal 
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tenfion of the different parts of the glafs is fufficient to 
explain the exifience of a latent force, which is called into 
activity as foon as its equilibrium is deftroyed. 

The perpetual motion of two fluids of different fpecific gra- 
vities in an inverted capillary fiphon, as propofed by John 
Bernoulli, appears to have puzzled Mr. Montucla, for he fays 
only (p. 288) that he is “ ftrongly inclined to believe that 
it would not fucceed.” It is obvious that the heavier fluid 
would fettle in the loweft part of the fiphon, and if there were 
any filtre which could retain it, and tranfiit only the lighter, 
the fame filtre would prevent the heavier from exerting its 
whole preffure on the lighter, fo as to force it above the level. 

The common experiinent of touching the bottom of a kettle 
of boiling water with the finger is related (p. 203), and the 
author afierts that he has repeated it with complete fuccefs ; 
the bottom of the kettle remaining cool for fome time after 
the ebullition had ceated. We have however found that if 
the kettle is perfectly clean the finger is burnt upon the firt 
application; we are therefore inclined to believe, that the 
whole fallacy is owing to the flownefs with which heat js con- 
ducted by foot. : 

We have not been able to melt a piece of lead within a 
picee of paper“ without the paper being burnt,” until the 
whole is withdrawn trom the candle (p. 205); we do not, 
however, mean to aflert that it s impoflible to do it. 

It is not true that “ the found of a flute is higher during 
dry than during moift weather” (p.210), except when the 
moifiure is combined with cold: but with refped to ftrings 
ef catgut, which are to be employed as hygrometers, the 
ebfervation is well founded. The difficuity of obtaining fixed 
points for hygrometers, of which the author complains, 
{p. 211), has been fufficiently removed by De Luc, Sauflure, 
and others; their beft hygrometers are not deferibed in this 
work. 

The curious account of the lake of Zirknitz, in Carniola 
ép. 247), is fuiiciently amufing to be copied here. “ This 
ikke is about three French leagues in length, and one and a 
half in breadth, having a very invegular form. The fingula- 
rity of this lake confilis in its being full of water during the 
zreater part of the year: but toward the end of June, or the 
firtt of July, the water runs off by eighteen holes, er fub- 
terranean conduits. fo that what was the abode of fifh, and 
nbundance of aquatic fowls, becomes the haunt of cattle, who 
repair thither to patiure on the grafts which is found there in 
great plenty. ‘[hings remain in this fate for three or four 
mnths, according to the conftitution of the year; but oe 
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that period the water returns through the holes by which it 
had veen abforbed, and with fo confiderable a force that it 
{pouts up to the height of feveral feet, fo that in lefs than 
twenty-four hours the lake has refumed its former ftate.” The 
explanation of thefe phenomena from the effects of fubter- 
raneous caverns and fiphons, may be found either in the 
works quoted by the author, or in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions. Abr. ii. 308. 

The account of the divining rod (p. 259), deferves to be 
copied at full length, as an interefting fpecimen of the kind of 
information which is to be found in many parts of this work. 


“ The divining rod is nothing elfe than a forked piece of hazle, 
the two branches ef which muit be 15 or 18 inches in length, and 
jorm an angle of 30 or forty degrees. The two branches are held 
in the hands in a certain manner, fo that the trunk or middle is 
turned toward the heavens. Some perfons, it is faid, are endowed 
with fuch a property, that if they hold this rod as above defcribed, 
it tends by a violent effort to turn its trunk downward, when in 
the proximity of a fpring, or of precious metals concealed in the 
bowels of the earth, or ftolen money, &c. Nay, fome even have 
aflerted, that it has pointed out, in this manner, the traces of cri- 
minals, robbers, or affaflins. An inftance of this credulity, too 
memorable to be omitted, took place at Lyons, in confequence of 
a murder committed-on the 5th of July, 1092. A retailer of wine 
aud his wife were both found murdered, as appeared by blows 
with a hedging bill, and their money was carried away from a {hop 
in which they ufually refided. As no traces were found of the af- 
faflin, recourfe was had to James d’Aymar, a native of Dauphiné, 
who about that period had acquired great reputation and many 
partifans, by means of his divining rod. D’Aymar having caufed 
himfelf to be conducted to the fpot where the murder had been 
committed, was fearcely entered, when he fell into a fort of fit. 
As foon as he had recovered, after making a thoufand contortions 
and movements with his rod, he promifed to follow the track of 
the affaflins. Ile took the rod in his hand, and, accompanied by 
a clerk of the police, and fome horferaen of the maréchaufiée, 
proceeded to Beaucaire, purfuing the fame route which he faid the 
wlaflins had taken. When he arrived at that city, ftill guided by 
his red, he went ftraight to the gate of the prifon, in which it was 
cuftomary to confine thieves during the time of the fair, On 
the gates being opened twelve or fifteen prifoners were prefented 
io him, but the rod turned only to a hump-backed perfon, who 
had been caught in the att of thieving. He was conducted to 
Lyons, confefied his crime, and was broken on the wheel in the 

lace des Torreaux. 

“ The afiaflin, before he expired, confeffed that there were two 
accomplices, who had been with him at Beaucuire, and who had 
quitted that city when they heard of his being arrefted; but that he 
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did not know whither they were gone. “ I fhall find them dead or 
alive,” faid d’Aymar, “ and again taking his rod, proceeded to Beau- 
caire, with the fame efcort as before. When he arrived at the 
town he afferted that the affailins had directed their courle to 
Toulon; he purfued them thither, but at Toulon his rod indicated 
that they had embarked; a veffel was fent in fearch ef them, but 
i were not found: and d’Aymar and his companions returned to 
Lyons. 

‘“€ This fmall check did no injury to d’Aymar’s reputation. The 
people were perfuaded that he could have traced them to the end 
of the world, had it been lawful to arreft them in foreign kingdoms. 
All thefe facts and a great many more equally furprifing, were 
fubmitted to the examination of Malebranche. The public wifhed 
to know from that great man, whether they could be explained 
phyfically, in the fame manner as the motion of the magnetic 
needle to the two poles. Malebranche, naturally credulous, ad- 
mitted them without diflinétion, and after various reafonings con- 
eluded that they could be explained only by an explicit or at 
jouft implicit compatt with the evil {pirit. From Lyons, d@’Aymar 
proceeded to Paris, to which he was invited by the prince of Conti, 
who was defirous of having an opportunity of being a witnefs to 
the power of the rod which he employed. The prince carried him 
to the terrace of Chantilly, made him take his rod in his hand, and 
expected that it would turn fpeedily, becaufe the river paffes below 
that terrace. This however was not the cafe; for the rod, in what- 
ever manner difpofed, fiill remained motionlefs, The prince caufed 


gold, tilver, and flints, to be concealed in four different places of one 


gardens, and the rod, accuftomed to indicate metals, turned 
only to the bag filled with flints, and placed at aconfiderable depth 
in the earth. The prince having been informed that an archer de 
guet had been affaflinated in the rue St. Denis, repaired thither, ac- 
companied by the king’s advocate, and d’Aymar. After care had 
been taken to blindfold him, he was carried feveral times paft the 
place where the murder had been committed, and though it was 
covered with blood, the rod ftill remained motionlefs. D’Aymar 
was therefore expelled as a cheat and impoftor. There is reafon 
to think that he had been a witnets of the crime committed by the 
two villains at Lycns, and that being defirous to acquire a great 
nae in the art of diveciing the divining rod, he followed them to 
Beaucaire, being acquainted with their project of remaining there 
during the fair; that he returned fpeedily to Lyons to announce 
his fecret, and in this manner had followed their track.” 
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The retulis of the modern experiments on magnetifm ap- 
ear to be wholly unknown to the authors: we are told (p. 
Yo), that Mufichenbroek “ thought he obferved,” that the 
attractive force of the magnet “ decreafed in the quadruple 
ratio, or as the 4th powers of the diftances.—This action per- 
haps decreafes {iil more rapidly.” The truth is, that the 
actions of the magnetic fluid have beeu fhown to vary owe 
rately 
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rately in the inverfe ratio of the fquares of the diftances. The 
declination of the needle in London is fiated (p. 290), as 
amounting to 22° go’ in 1800; this is too little; it has been 
for feunall years about 24°, and is now 24° 10’, December 

1804. 

T a electrical feaft ef Dr. Franklin, on the banks of the 
Schuylkil (p. 367), where a turkey was killed, and the {pit 
turned by means of electricity, mutt be allowed to have been 
exceeded by the Epicurean electricians of London, who fome 
years fince had a public dinner, for which a fheep was killed 
by fimilar means. 

“The “ combination” of fixed alkali and quick-lime, mixed 
in a fufficient quantity of water, and filtered, “ which when 
eold is liquid and tranfparent, but which when warm be- 
comes thick and opake” (p. 430), can be nothing but cauttic 
alkali, which attraés moifiure, and deliquefces when it is 
cold, and may be dried and rendered opake by the apptica- 
tion of heat. 

The pronunciation of Lampyris, as employed by Dr. Dar- 
win, (fee our firft volume, p. 444,)is confirmed by the autho- 
rity of Huet, bifhop of Avranches—* fentes luftrat Lampyris 
opacos” (p. 468). The phofphorefcence of the eyes of cats 
and owls is afferted (p. 471), without a reference to any ac- 
curate experiments. We have already made a fimilar remark 
in our review of Dumas’s phyfiology (fee our firft volume, 
p- 424). The old and offenfive method of making phofphorus, 
is copied at full length from Margratf (p. 490); and no notice 
is taken of the improved procels, in which the phofphorus 
is extracted from bone-ath. 

The whole of thefe remarks will be fufficient to fhow that 
the Englith editor has been too often inattentive to the im- 
provement of the work; and will alfo, we trutt, be found to 
contain fome confiderations which may be new to our readers. 
it is not by any means our intention to depreciate the book 
which we have been examining ; it contains a vatt collection 
of curious matter, from which every reader of judgment may 
felect fomething that interefis him. On inaccuracies of lan- 
guage we think it unneceflary to dwell, but we cannot avoid 
noticing the word “ {quarable,” oftea ufed for quadrable (i. 
389); “ cube foot,” for cubic foot (ii. 28); “ vouffoirs,” for 
the ftones or ‘blocks ofan arch (ili. 402), without any apolog 
for employing a French word; and what is every way inex- 
culable, “ fimilor” for dbrafs, in Ellicott’s table of the expan- 
fon of metals, taken from the Philofophical Tranfactious, 
Perhaps the tranflator had no French diétionary better than 
hoyer’s at hand; in that of the academy, or in Richelet’s, 
he 
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he micht have found the word. We muft alfo obferve,- that 


no work of fo mifcellaneous a nature ought to be publifhed 
without a copious index. 
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Art. XVIII. The Hiftory of England, from the Acceffion of King 
Georze 11D. to the Conclufion of Peace in 1783. By Jokn 
Adolpius, E/g. F.S.A. 3 Vols, 8vo. pp. 1788. Price 11. 11s. 6d. 
Cadeil and Davies, London, 1804. 


O write the annals of a living fovereign is a tafk of great 
difficulty and delicacy. In the profecutionof fuch an 
undertaking, an author is liable to the imputation of fervile 
flattery when he praifes, and to that of factious turbulence 
when he blames. Without any violation of candour we may 
affert, that the confideration of this circumftance tends to 
reftrain that freedom which is abfolutely requifite to the com- 
pofition of impartial hiftory. The defire of obtaining that 
popular applaufe which is fo often excited by virulent afper- 
fions upon thefe who have held the reins of power, and the 
ambition of paying court to eminence of ftation, are {till more 
powerful motives which too frequently tempt the narrators of 
recent political events to deviate more or lefs from the truth. 
And mereover, the prefeut opinions of any individual being 
unavoidably modified by his antecedent notions, where fhall 
we find the hiftorian who is fo entirely free “a fpe aut metu, 
aut partibus reipublice” as \o be qualified to view a political 
tranfaction, which has formerly agitated his feelings, with eyes 
unobfcured by the mifis of prejudice? Of thefe difficulties 
Mr. Adolphus feems to have been well aware, and he has evi- 
dently laboured (and in our opinion with confiderable fuccels) 
to furmount them, by induttrioufly cultivating in his own mind 
the principles of candour. Our readers will become bet ac- 
quainted with the bent of his eudeavours, and the refult of his 
views on this topic, by the perufal of the following extra¢t from 
his preface : 

“It may ftill be doubted whether the period is yet arrived 
when the confpicuous perfons of the prefent reign can be fo im- 
yartially reviewed. The heat of party conteft has rendered the 
public fo familiar with calumniatory declamation, that the hifto- 
rian incurs fome rifk in venturing to difmifs from his vocabulary 
certain abufive phrafes, or in prefuming to doubt of certain fup- 
pofed political facts, fo gravely advanced, and fo forcibly urged by 
the wife and the eloquent. He expofes himfelf to a ftill greater 
hazard in attempting to refcue from long-accredited imputations, 
charaéters, whom the enmity of fa¢tion, and the greedy credulity 


of the public, have confecrated to obloquy, and in sconce 
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fhew, that in many inftances unblufhing calumny has been miftaken 
for fober truth, faction for patriotifm, and felfithnefs for public 
{pirit. 

Me Such has often been the nature of my tafk; in the execution 
of which it has been my endeavour to avoid a too common error: 
I have not, in order to illuftrate the principles and conduct of one 
man whom I thought injured, retaliated on his opponents. I have 
been flow in imputing to individuals thofe bafe defigns againft either 
Liberty or Government, which have been fo protufely afligned to 
them. I have generally found in the ftate cf party connexions, 
aud the legitimate objects of honourable ambition, fufficient means 
of accounting for the actions of men either poffetied of, or ftruggling 
for power, without feigning, as a Caufe of their conduédt, an excefs 
of mental depravity or political turpitude, which is characterittic 
neither of the nation nor the times on which I have treated.” 

Toward the conclufion of his prefatory obfervations Mr. 
Adolphus intimates, that “ he does not court the aid of party 
to refeue his hiftory from centure, fince it is fo compofed that 
he knows not to what party he thould apply for that purpofe.” 
Wemuft remark that this affertion ought to have been fome- 
what qualified. It is true that we fhould find a difficulty in 
clafling Mr. Adolphus in any of the minuter political fubdivi- 
fions ; but if there be any party in this kingdom whofe finifter 
views, or whole miftaken zeal would prompt them to bold and 
hazardous modifications of the conftitution, to that party he 
is decidedly hottile. And if his hiftory be examined by the 
telt ot that enthufiaftic admiration of the principles of ftrec- 
dom, which, however it may have been abufed, we flould 
lament to fee extinguifhed, it muft be ranked rather as the 
production of a candid Tory than of a moderaie Whig. 

The hiftorian of a remote period is frequently obliged to 
traverfe many a barren field for the purpofe of gleaning a few 
icanty materials. But the hiftorian of the reign of George ILI. 
is in danger of being bewildered and overwhelmed by the 
multiplicity of his documents. From the mats of parlia- 
mentary debates, reports of law cafes, newipapers, and fugi- 
tive pamphlets written upon political quefiions, which were 
interefting in their day, itrequires no common thare of honefiy, 
patience, and difcrimination to make a fair and proper felec- 
tion. In the execution of this difficult part of his tafk Mr. A. 
appears to us to have been eminently fuccefstul. His narra- 
tive of the events of the American war is principally derived 
from Stedinan’s hifiory of that contctt. In treating on the 
atlairs of India he principally relies on the reports publifhed 
by parliament. He acknowledges his obligations to Henry 
Penruddock Wyndham, Efq. Member of Parliament for the 
county of Wilts, for his liberal communication of the Mel- 
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combe papers ;” and alfo to the Rev. William Coxe, for the 
unlimited accefs which that gentleman afforded him to his 
valuable and extenfive collection of ftate papers and hiftorical 
documents. To other gentlemen, whofe names he is not at 
liberty to mention, he profeffes himfelf greatly indebted for 
important communications of faéts. ‘To thefe communica- 
tions he refers (and we cannot but highly applaud the fre- 
quency of his references to his authorities) under the deferip- 
tion of private information. On this fubject we maft be 
allowed to make a few obfervations. 

The fubftance of many of the facts, for the evidence of 
which Mr. Adolphus appeals to private information, indicates 
that his informants muft have been perfons high in office, or 
by other means minutely acquainted with the interior move- 
ments of the Cabinet, and with the proceedings of the great. 
But the ferious end fkilful inveftigators of truth will be by no 
means inclined blindly to acquiefce in the declarations of in- 
dividuals, however exalted in political ftation, or however 
dignified by a familiar acquaintance with men of rank. They 
well. know that difingenuoufnefs may intrude even into the 
treafury or the council chamber ; and they alfo know that in 
the ftateinent of a fact, important circumiiances are frequently 
fuppreffed or diftorted by the prejudices ef the narrator.— 
W hen therefore matters of confiderable moment are recorded 
for the firft time in the pages of hiftory, they with to know the 
“enemy witnefs, in order that they may eltimate his credi- 
aility by the confideration of his general character, of his 
means of acquiring information, and of thofe peculiar circum- 
ftances which may be fuppofed, even without his own con- 
icioufnefs, to warp his judgment. As this procefs cannot 
pollibly be applied to anonymous information, we muft ac- 
knowledge that we have read with the leaft fatisfaétion thofe 
portions of Mr. A.’s hiftory which are perhaps the moti 
curious and valuable; and we cannot but lament that the 
delicacy of the gentlemen who have fupplied him with the 
materials to which we allude, prohibits the publication ol 
their names. We may quote, as a remarkable inftance of the 
doubt and uncertainty produced by iuch vague authority in 
minds endued with the ilighteft portion of the faculty of re- 
flection, two articles of private information, which occur in 
pages 127 and 129 of the firft volume of this hiftory. In the 
former of thefe paffages Mr. A. controverting the generally- 
received opinion of Lord Bute’s fecret influence over the coun- 
fels of his majefty, afferts, upon the authority of private infoi- 
mation, that it was the confiant and repeated complaint of that 
nobleman to his igtimate friends, both in his travels - at 
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home, that he was negleéted by his fovereign. In the latter 
he alleges, upon the fame {pecies of authority, that in a ne- 
gotiation which was carried on between his majefty and the 
Bedford adminiftration in 1765, the latter demanded, amongft 
other conditions of their continuing in office, that Lord Bute 
fhould not interfere directly or indireétly in the affairs of go- 
vernment. If credit is to be given to the latter affertion (and 
we do not by any means intend to controvert its truth), we 
find that in the eftimation of ftatefmen, pofleffed of the moft 
extenfive means of afcertaining the truth of fa¢ts peculiarly 
interefting to themfelves, Lord Bute did retajn a portion of 
influence in ftate affairs fufficient to fill the minds of his 
majefty’s oftenfible fervants with alarm and difguft. We are 
therefore curious to know upon what authority an affertion 
refis, which, if true to the extent in which it is ftated, goes 
near to prove that the Duke of Bedford and his afigciates, in 
the propofition above referred to, were guilty of a rath and 
nuwarrantable infult upon their fovereign, When the utrum 
horum is thus propofed, we nchonohelias that we are rather 
difpofed to rely upon the opinion of his grace of Bedford than 
upon corollaries to be drawn from the’allegations of an indi- 
vidual, who, for any thing that appears upon the face of this 
record, may be an intereiied dependant upon the family of 
Bute, or a man endowed with that fimplicity of mind which is 
cafily impofed upon by artful politicians. 

Making, however, all” proper deductions, we think it our 
duty to Mr. A. to declare it as our opinion, that his fources of 
information arechofen with judgment, and that in the arrange- 
ment of his matter he evinces a happy perfpicuity, His poli- 
tical reafonings breathe rather the {pinit of the practical ftatef- 
man than of the abftraé theorift. Thus whilft he maintains 
the juftice of the claim of the Britifh parliament to tax 
America, he condemns as unwife and impotent the affertion of 
that claim ; and in general, although he rarely condemns the 
principles of minifters, he is not fparing ef animadverfions up- 
on their conduét. With regard to Mr. Adolphus’s ftyle, we 
can juftly concede to him the praife of writing apte et dif- 
tincté, but we cannot add ornaté.* His fentences are clear, 
unembarraffed, and devoid of affectation; but he feldom rifes 
to that nervoufnefs or grace of diction which roufes the feel- 
ings or captivates the imagination. 





* Cicero de Officiis, Lib, I. 
Vou. IV. N Aj 
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As a fpecimen of his manner we fhall quote his general 
ftatement of the queftion concerning the right of the Britith 
parliament to tax America. 


“ The participation which America claimed and enjoyed in the 
benefits of the Revolution, rendered it merely reafonable that the 
colonies fhould contribute toward the difcharge of a debt, incurred in 
fupport of the government which was to them the fource of liberty 
and profperity. The laft war was undertaken principally on ac- 
count of America, and a great part of the debt contra¢ted in the 
preceding war had originated in the defence of that country. 
The praétice of impofing taxes by authority of parliament on the 
Tranfatlantic dominions was not new; it had been ufed ever fince 
their eftablifhment; not to an extent fufficient to afford great ad- 
vantage to the country, yet aburmdantly fufficient, fo far as prece- 
dent can be required, to fupport the right of the mother-country to 
draw pecuniary relief from her dependencies. The principle, at 
the period of paffing the refolutions in parliament, was not deemed 
open to an objection ; and it was confidered neceflary, as well as 
juft, to realize the advantages which had been promifed from the 
colonization and protection of that diftant continent. 

“ In oppofition to the.rights of Great-Britain, thus fupported by 
precedent and every known principle of colonization, certain ab- 
ftraét propofitions were aflumed, and defcanted on with a violence 
adapted to a caufe already fecure of partizans, and requiring only « 
plaufible vindication. Among thefe were the axioms, that in every 
tree {tate every man is his own legiflator; that all taxes are free 
gifts for public fervices; and that no one community can have any 
power over the property or legiflation of another community, that 
is not incorporated with it by a juft and adequate reprefentation. 
Without difcuffing the abitract truth of thefe pofitions, as applied to 
independent ftates, it muft be obvious that, with refpe& to colonies, 
they can never be founded on general principle, but merely on pe- 
culiar and adventitious circumftances. No man can be rath 
enough to affert, that when the firft Britith emigrants eftablithed 
themielves in Virginia; when their diminutive colony of a hun- 
dred, reduced by ticknefs and the climate to one half of that num- 
ber, hung with all the weaknefs and all the folicitude of infancy on 
the protecting fupport of the parent land, that then thefe fifty indi- 
viduals, fiationed in a defert, and occupied chietly in the purfuit 
of food, were defrauded of their privileges as Britith fubjecis, be- 
caufe no provifion was made for their reprefentation in the pational 
councils. When afterward by numerous emizraticns the colonitis 
had acquired a more refpectable efiablifhment; when their char- 
ters had given permanence to their pofleffions, and the force and 
wifdom of the mt er-country were liberally exerted in favouring 
their profperity; when, as a title to thete benefits, they indufiriou'ly 
procured the iniertion of a claufe in their charters, importing that 
they were {iill to be confidered as Englifhmen ; and when, in return 
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i 
for fuch protection, they fubmitted to thofe impofitions which, 
though not profitable to Great-Britain, fully eftablifhed the prin- 
ciple of taxation by parliament; at thefe periods no one can affert 
that their rights were invaded, or not duly confulted. But when 
the mother-country, exhaufted by a protracted war, looked to its 
wealthy and flourifhing colonies for relief, then thefe pleas were 
advanced, which never were, which never could have been before 
reforted to, and which now could only be juftified by the populouf- 
nefs and ftrength which America had derived from the protection 
of Great Britain. ‘The fame arguments, if true in the abftraé, 
would equally apply to the Ifle of Man, to Nevis, or the moft dimi- 
nutive of the colonies ; if the application depended merely on force, 
they would either fupprefs the fpirit of colonization, or indicate fo 
clearly the only means of fecuring fubjection, that it would become 
a rule of policy to abandon colonifts to their fate, with unfolicitous 
apathy, or to prevent their future independency by damming up 
ihe fources of profperity. 

‘“* Such principles had never regulated the practice of the Britith 
Nbr 08 and the miniftry, who thought of impofing a tax on 

Ame rica, could not be —— to forefee the effects which after- 
ward refulted from the attempt. Crown lawyers could only rea 
fon from the ufage and experience of paft ages; the cabinet had 
no other guide: no warning voice raifed itielf in the Houfe of 
Commons; but the meature was fuffered to pafs through in filence, 
as one of thofe plans of external regulation, which proceeded rather 
from the executive than the deliberative power, and where concur- 
rence is given without fleadfait examination. 

“ Whatever cogency may now De afcribed to dedu€tions inn 
from ifolated propofitions, ip a cafe where fuccefs is reforted to as 
the moft convincing argument, the right of taxing America feemed 
at this period fo incontefiible, that any perfon who had infinuated 
the poflibility of oppofition before the meafures were a€tually adopt- 
ed, would have been derided as the wildeft of fpeculifts. Whether 
the miniftry a€ted wifely, under all the circumttances of the times, 
jn their attempt to tax the colonies, will be better gathered from 
jhe fubfequent narrative, and the obfervatiogs to which it gives 


,ife, than from an accumulation of objections and replies.” 


His obfervations on the proceedings of the minifiry with 
regard to Wilkes, are candid and fagacious. 


“ In all the proceedings againft Wilkes, from the moment of his 
return to England, the minifiry difplayed great want of judgment 
and prudence ; but in this meaiure their errors were peculiarly ma- 
uifeft. .On his arrival in the month of February his outlawry was 
in full force; had they then iffued againft him a writ of utlagatum 
capias he would have been legally in cuftody during the period of 
the ele¢tion, and thus prevented from influencing, perfonally at 
leaft, the public proceedings at that crifis. Such a meafure could 
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not apparently have created a divifion in the cabinet, fince even 
Lord Chatham was attacked in the letter to the Duke of Grafion 
with no lefs virulence than the duke himfelf. But if they were 
refolved not to add to the weight of Wilkes’s misfortunes by en- 
forcing his punifhment, and content to incur the rifk arifing from 
his popular oppofition to their meafures, the moft prudent proceed- 
ing would have been to influence the king to comply with, or even 
anticipate Wilkes’s petition by a free pardon. He could then no 
onger pretend that he was a martyr in the caufe of liberty, nor 
would the exceffes of the populace have been fanétioned by any 
plaufible allegation of a grievance. By taking Wilkes into cuftody 
after his election, and when his popularity was fo firmly eftablithed, 
they placed the king in direct oppofition to a great portion of his 
fubjects, and expofed the nation to all the mifchiefs and ferments 
arifing from fuch aconteft. In arguing the merits of his petition, 
the miniiiry were guilty of a great error; it claimed no particular 
notice, made no fpecific demand, and might, with great propriety, 
have been left to lie on the table. In expelling him the houfe, 
their conduét was unjuftifiable; it might be legal, but a minittry in 
a free country can never fupport themfelves by an appeal to the 
letter of the law; they muft alfo do what is expedient, and even 
gracious to the people. In this inftance they manitefted no lef 
feeblenefs than rancour: as if afraid that they were not fully jutti- 
fied in expelling him in confequence of a complaint from the other 
houfe, the motion was loaded with extraneous facts; reciting an 
offence for which he was expelled by a former parliament, and 
others for which he was then fufiering the fentence of the law; and 
even alleging that fentence and thofe fufferings againft him as new 
crimes. 

“ Through the medium of Wilkes fome important popular quef- 
tions were difcutied, and it was fortunate for the country that fuch 
-an individual was found. The points afcertamed by his means, are 
of the higheft confequence both to liberty and government; and 
Wilkes was, in every refpect, the moft proper man to act the part 
affigned to him. Too enterprifing to be defpifed, too frivolous to 
excite permanent appreheniion, he was ever ready to engage in 
fuch atts as required the interference of the law, and always fufli- 
ciently fubtle to make his errors popular, and his vices venial.— 
Too magnanimous to be actuated by terror, and too venal to refift 
proffered advantages, he was a fit champion for the people, till his 
views were anfwered, but fo open to gratification as never to be 
permanently dangerous. His avowed vices precluded bim from the 
efieem of the virtuous; and thus his popularity, however apparent- 
ly extenfive, could never give alarm to a ftrong and well combined 
miniftry. It would have been wife to let him take his feat without 
refiftance, for as his oraiorical talents-were not above medio- 
crity, he would foon have funk into difregard, and his writings, 
ceafing to claim attention, as the effufions of an injured patriot, 
would have been rated at their juft value, and fallen rapidly into 
ebicurity.” 

Thefe 
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Thefe yolumes are adorned with heads of his Majefty, and 
of feveral diftinguifhed Britith ftatelmen. We could have 
wifhed that to thefe embellifhments had been added the 
ulfeful appendage of correct maps. 





Ant. XIX. An Effay on Refpiration, Parts I. and II. By John 
Bofiock, M. D. 8vo. pp. 286, price Gs. Liverpoul; printed 
for Longman and Co, London. 1804. 


HE office of a compiler, on fubjeéts of experimental 

fcience, is one of no fmall difficulty and importance ; 
for its fuccefstul performance requires not only a habit of 
obferving phenomena, which is eilential to a juft eftimate of 
the credibility due to facts, and of the competency of the 
means ufed in afcertaining them, but a talent for accurate 
reafoning, and for the comparifon of a great variety of icat- 
tered truths, and their arrangement into a well-proportioned 
fyftem. Compilations, executed by men who are thus quali- 
fied, have a double value; for while they delineate the fiate - 
to which a feience has already been brought, they promote 
its future advancement, by exhibiting to other labourers in 
the fame field the deficiencies that remain to be fupplied ; 
and, like the charts of geographers, they point out thoie un- 
known countries that promife to the enterprizing and active 
a rich reward of curious and important difcoveries. 

An arrangement of the facts and doctrines concerning re- 
{piration we have long thought a defideratum; for the facts 
were heretofore difperfed through a great variety of fources, 
many of which were inaccellible to Englifh readers ; and, on 
feveral points, a coutrariety of opinion and of evidence fub- 
fifis, which required to be adjuited by a well-informed and 
judicious writer. This office is performed, almoft to our en- 
tire fatistaction by the author of the work now before us. He 
has been at great pains in drawing his materials trom original 
and authentic fources; has rigidly, yet candidly, fcrutinized 
the degree of credence due to the teftimony of his authorities, 
which are always minutely cited ; and has prefented a large 
mafs of information under a judicious difiribution, and in a 
ftyle chara¢terized by fimplicity and perfpicuity. We are 
happy to learn, from the preface, that this volume is to be 
followed by a fecond, containing reports of orginal experi- 
ments on refpiration, as altered by morbid ftates of the fyf- 
tem,—a field hitherto almoft untrodden. Experiments of 
this kind, however, require fo much time and attention, that 
the author gives us no reafon to expect the immediate publi- 
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cation of this part of his work; and we think he has ferved 
the caufe of Science by not having withheld till that period 
the pretent eflay ; which will enable other experimenters to 
accompany hini, with well-defined views, in the fame promifing 
purfuit. 

The firft part of the work contains “ an Account of the 
Procefs of Refpiration,” under the heads of “ 1t. A Deferip- 
tion of the Human Organs of Reipiration; 2d. A Defcripuion 
of the Mechanifin of Kefpiration; 3d. An Inquiry into the 
Bulk of a fingle Infpiration, and into the Capacity of the 
Thorax, in its feveral States of Diftenfion.” 

The account of the anatomy of the refpiratory organs is very 
brief and general; but this branch of the fubject, the author 
probably conceived, is faperfeded by the defcriptions of pro- 
fefled anatomical writers. The chapter “on the Mechanifm 
of Refpiration,” includes an account of the varied condition 
of the lungs, and other parts concerned in this funétion, in 
the different fiates of expanfion of the thorax. The determi- 
nation of the “ Inquiry,” propofed in the third —— is 
one of more difficulty than it may at firft appear; and, after 
all that can be faid, muft be qualified by great varieties, occa- 
fioned by varied circumftances of ftruéture, habit, and contfti- 
tution. “ To attain a perfeét kuowledge of this part of the 
fubject, it will be necellary to afcertain precifely the five fol- 
lowing points: 1ft. The quantity of air received into and fent 
out of the lungs in an ordinary act of refpiration. 2d. The 
proportion which this bears to the quantity of air contained 
in the thorax after an ordinary expiration, which may be 
confidered as the naiural condition of the thorax. 3d. The 
quantity of air which can be ftill expelled after an ordinary 
expiration. And 4th. The proportion which this bears to the 
air ftili ieft in the lungs, which will meafure their ftate of 
complete expiration. Laftly, The quantity of air which can 
be taken into the lungs by the greateft effort of infpiration.” 

The eftimate of Jurine, of the quantity of air received and 
expelied in an ordinary a¢t of refpiration, after being firictly 
canvailed by fubfequent experimenters, many of whom had 
the aid of the moit improved apparatus, and after being re- 
duced by fome of them more than two thirds in its amount, 
is proved by Dr. Boftock to be much nearer the truth than 
any of the amended calculations. This eftimate fiates the 
quantity of air, received into the lungs at every infpiration, to 
be 40 cubie inches; and appears deferving of confidence, 
fince it is inferred, from upwards of fifty experiments, per- 
formed with great attention by Dr. Menzies. Refpecting the 
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remaining four points, we fhall ftate concifely, in the author's 
own language, the knowledge that at pretfent exifts, 


“The proportion which an ordinary expiration bears to the 
quantity of air fill left in the lungs, has been varioufly eftimated. 
The calculations of the older writers upon this fubject feem to have 
been very incorrect. It appeurs that, in performing their experi- 
ments, they removed the luugs from the thorax, and then obferved 
what quantity of air they were able to force into them, in order to 
their complete dittention; but the uncertainty of this mode of pro- 
ceeding is fufficiently obvious. Dr. Menzies eftimated the medium 
capacity of the lungs, in a ftate of ordinary expiration, at 179 cubie 
inches ; I have already ftated the reafons which induce me to con- 
fider this quantity as under-rated, aud to conceive that the lungs 
in their natura! condition contain about 280 cubic inches of air. 

“ The experiments and obfervations which have been made to 
determine the quantity of air left in the lungs after a complete 
expiration, have been pretty fully detailed; and it appears, that, 
notwithftanding the ingenuity and labour which have been exercifed 
upon this point, it mutt ftill be confidered as undetermined. Upon 
the whole, Dr. Goodwyn’s eftimate, of 109 cubic inches, is the 
neareft approximation to the truth, though, probably, not altoge- 
ther correct. 

“ From the above data it may be eftimated, that by each ordi- 
nary expiration, 4 part of the whole contents of the lungs is dif- 
charged ; and that, by the moft violent expiration, fomewhat more 
than $ of the air contained in them is evacuated. Suppofing that 
each re{piration occupies about 3 feconds, a bulk of air nearly 
equal to three times the whole contents of the lungs will be expelled 
in a minute, or about 4114 times their bulk in 24 hours. The 
quantity of air refpired during the diurnal period, will be 1152000 
cubic inches, or 6662 cubic feet.” 


To the inquiry propofed in the 4th chapter, viz. “ The 
Caufe of the firtt In{piration, and of the Alternation of Infpi- 
ration and Expiration,” no fatisfa¢tory reply, it will readily 
be anticipated,’ is offered by the author; and indeed the fub- 
ject adits of nothing more than hypothelis. The necetlity 
tor infpiring anew, after retaining the air a fhort time in the 
lungs, he explains by fuppofing, that when the blood has re- 
mained a thort time in the pulmonary vetfels, without the ac- 
ce{s of frefh air, it undergoes a change, either in its compo- 
fition or ditiribution ; which caufes it to aét as a ftimulus to 
the diaphragm, and excites this matcle to contraét. 

The “ Direct Efiects of Refpiration,” which, form the fub- 
ject of the fecond part of the work, are arranged under three 
divifions; 1ft. The Mechanical Effects produced by tie Dila- 
tation and Contraction of the Thorax. ed, The Cuange pro- 
dueed in the Infpired Air. And gd. The alteration which 
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the blood experiences during its paffage through the capillaries 
of the lungs. 

Chapter I. difcuffes the firft of the above heads. After an 
attentive review of the opinions of the older phyfiologifts, the 
author concludes that they apprehended the effects produced 
by the dilatation and contraction of the thorax, which takes 
mf in. ordinary refpiration, to be much more important 
than they really are. 


* In the experiments which they performed upon living ani+ 
mals, they neglected to make a due allowance for the unnatural 
fituation in which the fubjects were neceffarily placed, and in thofe 
which they made upon the body after death ; they proceeded upon 
the fuppotition, that the moft complete change in the capacity of 
the thorax, of which it is capable, was in all inftances produced. 
The experiments, therefore, exhibit the effects arilfing from a dila- 
tation and contraction of the thorax, which can take place in the 
moft extreme cafes only; and the conclutions are confequently in- 
applicable to the phenomena of ordinary refpiration.” 


Chapter IT. treats of the Change produced by Refpiration 
in the Infpired Air.” The phyfiologitts of ancient times were 
aware that fome change entues in air received into the lungs ; 
but the reality of this was not demonftrated till the time of 
Boyle. ‘ihis philofopher proved the neceflity of air to the 
fupport of lite ; and that the action of the lungs fpeedily ceafes 
when the fupply of trefh air ts cut off. His ideas, however, 
reipecting the nature of the change elected on the air were 
indiftinct and érroneous ; for he imagined that air is vitiated, 
hot by lofing any ingredient, but merely by the addition of 
fomething noxious. ‘lhe original and penetrating genius of 
Mayow firft fuggefted the true nature of the proceis of refpi- 
ration ; for he conceived that a peculiar volatile fpirit, one of 
the conftituents of atmofpherical air, is abforbed by the blood 
in its pailage through the pulmonary veflels. This doctrine, 
however, feil into difcredit and negle¢t; and has been revived 
only within the few laft years of the 18th century. 

he weil-deviled experiments of Priefiley, and of Lavoifier, 
have confirmed the fuggeftion of Mayow; and have fhown, 
that during refpiration a confiderable part of the atmofphe- 
tic oxygen is abforbed. The whole of this vital portion, how- 
ever, does not difappear, for an animal dies in a confined 
volume of air, long before its oxygenous part is confumed ; 
and generally the more {peedily, as the temperature natura! 
to the animal is higher. Thus birds. abftraét only about two 
thirds of the atmofpheric oxygen; and guinea-pigs, three- 
fourths ; 
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fourths; while frogs, and other amphibia confume almoft the 
whole. Animals thus inclofed live longer when the carbonic 
acid is removed as falt as it is formed ; but, even then, they 
do not remove the whole of the oxygen. The quantity of 
this gas, which disappears, varies in the fame animal, with 
the ftate of the fyftem ; more being abforbed after firong exer- 
cife, and after a recent meal, than at other feaions. As a mean, 
however, the daily confumption by man is eltimated at between 
45 and 46,000 cubic inehes, or above 26 cubic feet; in weight 
2lb. 8oz. Troy. Part of this oxygen is undoubtedly employed 
in forming carbonic acid; the exhalation of which, from the 
lungs, during every 24 hours, is fiated to be about 22 cubic 
feet, weighing 3lb. Troy. Some of the abforbed oxygen may 
probably, alfo, contribute to the production of aqueous va- 
sour, of which the lungs daily exhale 8 or 9 0z.; but in this 
f ypothefis of the formation of water in the lungs, Dr. Boftock, 
contrary to the opinion of Lavoifier, does not acquiefce. A 
portion of the azotic gas of the atmoiphere appears, too, from 
Mr. Davy’s valuable experiments to be imbibed; and taking 
thefe experiments as the data, it may be calculated at about 
42 ounces each day. Jurine, of Geneva, fuppofed he had 
aicertained that azote is evolved in refpiration ; but he feems 
to have miftakenan increafe of its proportion, which muft be 
occafioned by the abforption of oxygen, for an addition to 
its abjolute quantity. 

Chapter ILI. deicribes “ the Change effected in the Blood 
by Retpiration,” Some change in the condition of the blood, 
it has always been conceived, is effected by its circulation 
through the lungs. But, by the older phyfiplogifts, the effect 
was believed to be merely mechanical, and to confift in the 
more accurate blending of its component parts. By their fuc- 
cellors the blood was {uppofed to part with foanething noxi- 
ous: and a third clafs fuggetted, that the pailage from venous 
to arterial blood depends on fomething imparted to it by the 
air. Lower endeavoured to prove, independently of theory, 
that the bright fcarlet colour, which the blood acquires in the 
lungs is owing to the action of the air; but this affertion, 
though ultimately proved to be true, was difcountenanced by 
the authority of Haller; and chiefly on this account failed 
to produce its due impreffion. The doctrine was revived b 
. experiments of Cigna, and finally eftablifhed by thofe of 
Priefiley. 

The ‘celebrated Lavoifier proceeded farther in fuggefting 
the ipecific nature of the change; and inferred, that venous 
blood, by its converfion into arterial, acquires oxygen, and 
parts with hydrogen and carbon in the lungs. The exhalation 
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of the latter bafis, in a combined ftate, is placed beyond all 
doubt, by the copious difcharge ef carbonic acid, a faet firft 
efiablifhed by Dr. Black, and ailuined, without the due ac- 
knowledgment of its author, by Lavoitier. But it ftll remains 
to be determined, whether the carbonic acid is formed in the 
lungs, or merely di/pluced from the blood, in contequence of 
the fironger affinity of oxygen tor that fluid. Lavoifier, 
though latterly a believer in the hypothetis of its formation, 
originally fuggetied the latter theory; which, after being 
abandoned by him, was efpoufed by La Grange and Hatlen- 
fratz, and by them was very ingenioufly detended. This 
doéirine aflumes, that the oxygen which difappears in refpi- 
ration is carried loofely attached to the blood ito the circu- 
lation; and that, during this pailage through the tyftem of 
blood-veffels, the oxygen combines more intimately with the 
carbon of the blood ; becomes an oxyd of carbon; and in the 
Jungs is changed into carbonic acid by a further addition of 
oxygen. In this explanation it is implied that arterial and 
yenous blood have the fame component princip.es, but ina 
different fiate of combination. In proof of this, the addiuion 
of condenfed oxygen, (as that of the oxygenated muriatic 
acid) changes arterial blood from a florid vermilion to a dark 
red. The obiervations of plyfiologitis, alfo, have proved, 
that blood is venalized (if the expretlion may be ailowed) in 
the arterics; for fuch appears to be the condition of that 
which flows firft on removing the tourniquet, and of that in- 
cluded in an artery between two ligatures. A fimilar conver- 
fion of arterial to venous blood takes place in that which is 
inclofed in a glafs tube hermetically fealed. The advantage 
of this theory 1s, that it accords better with the known fource 
of combuttible matter, of which no other has yet been proved 
than that derived from the thoracic duct; whereas the oppofite 
hypothefis required the fuppofition made by Crawford, that 
combufiible matter is added through the coats of the blood- 
veffels, during the whole circulation. It atiords, too, a better 
coincidence with the phenomena of animal heat; for, while 
the hypothefis of Lavoifier ftates the combuttion of carbon to 
take place in the lungs, that of La Grange tuppotes this con- 
yerfion to go on throughout the whole fyitem of bivod-veilels; 
and thus better explains the extenfive diffufion of animal 
temperature. ; . 

The azote which, according to Davy, whofe experiments 
are confirmed by thofe of Spallanzani, (necetflarily unknown 
to the author of this work at the time of its publication,) is 
taken into the fyfiem, Dr. Boftock imagines does not enter m 
confequence of any attraétion with the blood, but that it 1s 
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carried in by virtue of its affinity with the abforbed oxygen. 
Should the ingenious theory of Mr. Dalton, however, be ad- 
mitted, this explanation will be fet afide. 

The part of the blood which is efficient in abforbing 
oxygen, is the craffamentum, and of this, probably, the red 
globules chiefly act. The final parpofe to be anfwered by ref- 
piration, it has lately been fuggeited by Cuvier, is the cons 
verfion of chyle into fibrine. That chyle is apparent in the 
blood, till it has completed its paflage through the lungs, is a 
well-known fact; but the inference drawn from it muft be 
received with the doubt that fhould always be anvexed to 
hypothefis. 

Chapter IV. contains “ An Account of the Refpiration of 
different Gafes.” After detailing the experiments of Lavoifier, 
Higgins, Priefiley, and Beddoes, on the breathing of oxygen 
gas, the author concludes, that we have no good reafon for 
believing that the refpiration of pure oxygenous gas would 
be eventually fatal. The experiments of Dr. Beddoes, which 
chiefly lead to this anticipation, he confiders as too much in- 
fluenced by preconceived hypothefis to be implicitly relied 
on. The hiflory of the experiments on the refpiration . of 
nitrous oxyd, hydrogenous, carbonated hydrogenous, azotic, 
and carbonic acid gas, concludes the work; but this part of 
ii tcarcely admits of abridgment. 

The * Notes” fubjoined to the work occupy near 100 pages; 
and are valuable fupplements to the text. Some of them, how- 
ever, we think would have been advantageoufly introduced 
into the body of the work. 

Our opinion of Dr. Boftock’s firft volume has already been 
pronounced highly in favour of its defign and execution; and 
we fhail only add, that, on fome occafions, he has manifefted 
confiderable ingenuity and acutenefs in the examination of 
faés and opinions. Among other inftances, we were much 
pleafed with his folution of the caufe of the very minute por- 
tion of air left in the lungs of drowned animals, as fiated by 
Mr. Coleman; and with his obfervations on Mr. Davy’s at- 
tempts to eftimate the abfolute quantity of air in the lungs, 
One objection, however, to the laft-mentioned experiments 
occurs to us, in addition to thofe fiated by the author, viz. 
the probable incompetency of the means ufed by Mr. Davy 
io effeét an accurate ieparation of the hydrogenous from the 
azotie gas. Combutftion of a mixture of the two with oxygen 
gas is fubje& to much uncertainty ; for if too little oxygen be 
employed all the hydrogenous gas is not removed; if tco 
nuch, the azotic alfo fuffers a diminution; and the exact pro- 
portion required, it is extremely unlikely, will be often attain- 
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ed. On regretting, lately, to one of the moft eminent of Bri- 
tith chemitis, the infufficiency of ordinary modes of analyzing 
a mixture of thefe two gafes, we were affured that the one 
leaft liable to fallacy is the ufe of oxygenized muriatic acid 
gas, prepared in Mr. Cruickthank’s method, i. e. from oxy- 
genized muriate cf potafh by muriatic acid. This gas, we 
were told, condenies hydrogen, but not azote; and if aa ex- 
cels of it be employed, the redundant portion may afterward 
be removed by wathing with water. 











Art. XX. Vie Scarborough Tour in 1803. By W. Hutton, 
F. A. SS. 8vo. pp. 318. Price 6s. Nicholls and Son. Lon- 
don. 1804. 


i he IS is apparently an imitation of the abrupt, unfatis- 

factory ftyle of Pennant, but it is alto bald and detorm- 
ed by frequent incorectnefs. Mr. Hutton went with his 
daughter to Scarborough in the fummer of 1803, and the 
literary world has no reafon to rejoice that he made fuch a 
journey. We give the following as a fpecimen of the firiking 
manner in which our author announces great truths : 


“ All the furniture of this venerable ftruéture (Clifford’s tower at 
York), is a thabby tree or two, full grown, a fty for a pig, and a re- 
pofitory for poultry. The din of arms is heard no nwre. If the 
chattels of this folitary place are bad, they are not fo bad as imple- 
ments of death. They deftroyed life; the pig and chicken pre- 
ferve it.” 


We fearcely recollect a more unfortunate coinage of a word 
than the following, “they are now fucceeded by the dingy 
fpider, and his webby dwelling.” Mr. Hutton tells us, “ that 
to confider York cathéedralas a place of worfhip is not con- 
fidering it in character,” and then follows a whining ditlerta- 
tion, to prove that the devotion of the heart is equally ac- 
ceptable bethe place what it may. Who difputes it? but does 
this prove the character of a cathedral not to be that of a place of 
worthip ? if it be not, what is it? 

When Mr. Hutton arrived at Scarborough, he obferved that 
the fands were remarkably good. Children play on them. 
“ Their parents are under no fear; neither horie nor carriage 
can injure them ; if they fall, they cannot be hurt; if they 
gambol, they cannot be daubed. This is the highejt pitch of 
Jelicity which can be attained by human nature.” 

We cannot fuffer the following moft falfe affertion to pafs 
without our fevereft reprobation. 

; « The 
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“ The Chriftian fyftem, which teaches peace, love, and rectitude 
of conduét, has, perhaps, done more mifchief than ail the religions 
in the univerfe !” 


As inftances of incorreétnefs, we felect the following, “ fome 
of them adds,” “ for my daughter and J.” Mr. Hutton talks 
of Henry VIII. feizing the property of Thomas a Becket, who 
fuffered martyrdom in the reign of Henry II. “ A cheft rather 
triangular,” put us in mind of a letter being faid to be very 
anonymous. “ A Yorkift,” we fhould think, means an adhe- 
rent of the houfe of York, not an inhabitant of the city of 
York. 

When we had nearly reached the end of this work, we dif- 
covered that the author is upwards,of four-feore years of age, 
We almoft repent the feverity of our criticifm. We will make 
Mr. Hutton amends by extracting the account of the battle of 
Towton. 


“ Edward began his journey March the 13th, 1460, with forty- 
eight thoufand men, to meet the queen with fixty thoufand. Ar- 
riving by eafy marches at Pontefract caftle, and knowing the ne- 


sedi: 


ceflity of fecuring the pafs at Ferry-bridge, he fent the Lord Fitz- 
walter to take poffeffion, to prevent the queen from penetrating 
fouth. . 

“ The Queen’s army was commanded by the Duke of Somerfet, 
tue Earl of Northumberland, and the Lord Clifford. Henry,. the 
Queen, and Prince of Wales, remained at York. 

“Clifford was fent from the Queen’s army, which lay eight or 
ten miles off, with a fuperior force, to the bridge, to diflodge 
Fitzwalter, and fucceeded. Fitzwalter, and many others, were 
killed. It does not appear, however, that her army wanted to pafs 
the river. It was not then, as in the days of Fabius, the fafhion to 
Inaneuvre: two inveterate armies like thefe only fought each other 
ut to fight, without any material regard to numbers. 

‘** Warwick, afterwards known by the name of The King-maker, 
one of thofe who had loft the day at St. Alban’s, hurt at the death 
of the Duke of York at Wakefield, and of Fitzwalter’s defeat at 
Ferry-bridge, pofted down to Edward, offered his fervice, would 
live and die with him, drew his fword, kiffed the hilt, ftabbed his 
horfe, and, like a lover, fwore eternal conftancy. 

“ Edward, no doubt, received him with open arms, iffued a pro- 
clamation, that if any man was not hearty in the caufe, and wifhed 
to depart, he had his free confent. None laid down their arms. A 
fecond proclamation followed, that no prifoners fhould be taken, and 
no quarter given! This order was echoed alfo by the Queen’s 
army. 

“What could exceed this cruelty? Not even a favage nation. 
And yet I have heard it argued, that “ no quarter” deftroys fewer 
lives, beeaufe it will fooner end the conteft. But is not putting to 
death, after {ubmiflien, murder? Will it not rather create a ftronger 
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degree of animofity? the battle of Towton Field will decide the 
queftion. It excited that revenge which terminated in extinction, 
‘The Plantagenets were an unfeeling race. Which of them ever faid, 
as an’ Emperor did to an offender, I will pardon thee, becauie I have 
power to take away thy life? Retaliation was the watch-word of 
both parties. 

“ A third proclamation was iffued, that, if any man attempted 
to draw back during the battle, anether man might kill him, for 
which he fhould be rewarded with a premium, and have double 
pay. Rancour difplayed every excitement to butchery. 

“ Lord Falconberg and Sir Walter Blount led Edward’s van, and 
marched on three or four miles, croffed a {mall River at Caftleford, 
and then were attacked by Clifford, who foon loft his life. 

“This nobleman died without pity by our hiftorians. He had 
loft his father while fighting for the houfe of Lancafter, and vowed 
“ never to fheath his fword till he had exterminated that of York.” 
Overcoming the Yorkifis at the battle of Wakefield, the Earl of 
Rutland, fon to the Duke of York, a child about twelve years old, 
running away, attended by his tutor, was overtaken by Clifford 
upon Wakefield bridge, who vowed revenge. The tutor is faid to 
have pleaded for the child, and he himfelf begged for mercy on his 
knees; but all in vain, Clifford ftabbed him on the jpot. 

“ Approaching the field, the armies joined, fought about ten 
hours with no material advantage on either fide. This was on 
Palm Sunday, March 29, 1461. At length the fcale turned in fa- 
vour of Edward, and, before the day clofed, the victory was cen 
plete: but not the revenge. 

“* About thirty-four thoufand men were left dead in the field. 
Among the nobles were the Lerds Beaumont, Neville, Willoughby, 
Wells, Scales, Grey, Dacres, Fitz Hugh, Buckingham, Clifford, the 
baftard of Salifbury, and the two baftards of Exeter. 

“The Duke of Exeter and the Earl of Devonfhire were decapi- 
tated; and the heads of the Duke of York and Earl of Salifbury, 
which had been fet upon the gates of York, were taken down, and 
theirs fet up in their place. 

“The manor of ‘Tewton, now the property of Lord Hawke, has 
fince been inclofed. ‘the prefent turnpike road runs over what was 
then the tield, and the part which Edward’s forces muft have occu, 
pied; but where the main battle was fought is about half a mile on 
the left. 

“ An intelligent man, who refides in that neighbourhood, hap- 
pening to Le with me in the coach, pointed out the exact fpot, and 
elfo a fmaull mvulet we crotied, which was tinged with blood many ' 
Cays. 

“ The Lancaftrians fled every way except through the ranks of 
the enemy, but chiefly towards Tadcafter ; but their numbers choak- 
ing up the bridge, they fell into the river, and ftagnated the ftream. 
The ground was covered with the dead, and the air pierced with 
the groans of thedying. A country was depopulated ? Widows and 
children were left to mourn an irreparable lefs! and difcord held 
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poffeffion of the kingdom, becaufe two men could not agree which 
chould wear a crown that neither of them deferved. 

“ This was the moft cruel battle that ever difgraced the annals of 
England.” 








Art. XXI. A Difertation on Gout; exhibiting a new View of the 

Origin, Nature, Cauje, Cure, and Prevention of that afflicting 
Dijeafe : illuftrated and confirmed by a variety of ortginal and 
communicated Cafes. By Robert Kinglake, M.D. 8vo. pp. 368. 
Price 7s. Gd. in boards. Murray, London. 1804. 


We opened this volume with no common fhare of intereft. 

Ata period when the fcience of medicine difclaims that 
fervile deference to theoretical {peculations by which it has 
been toojlong difgraced, and founds its pretenfions to future im- 
provement on the fame kisd of atientive obfervation, and ac- 
curate experiment, which has of late contributed fo much to the 
advancement ct other departments of natural knowledge; in 
a work profefling: to explain the nature, caufe, cure, and pre- 
vention of a difeate that has fo long baffled the {peculations of 
phyficians as the gout, we expecied to find much new phyfio- 
logical knowledge, ingenious realoning, and uteful practical 
injormation, The author appears to be confcious of the diffi- 
culty of the tafk he hes undertaken, by confefling in his pre- 
face, that 







“ A difeafe, which has hitherto bafiled every curative effort of 
medical art, and has univerfaily been deemed either falutary or in- 
curable, cannot be aflirmed to be an ailment equally norious and 
curable, without alarming prevailing prejudices, and provoking op- 
polition. (Pref. p. vii.) 





















Our curiofity was fill further excited by the bold affertion 
of the author in the next paragraph, that he had eftablifhed the 
trath of the following pofitions, that 


“ Gout differs in no efiential cireumftance from common inflam- 
mation; that it is not a conftitutional, but merely a local affection; 
hat its genuine featis exclufively in the ligamentous, and tendinous 
‘ructure; that ivs attack is never falutary; that 1t fhould neither 
be encouraged nor protracted; and that if feafonably and appropri- 
ately treated, it is as eafily remediable as inflammatory excitement 
on the mufcular, cuticular, or any other defcription of organic tex- 
ture. (Pref. p. viii.) 

That confidence in the ultimate triumph of his theory over 
oppoition, and that firm perfuafion that the practice 
iounded on it would foon be univerfally adopted, which are 
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the ufual concomitants of the confcioufnefs of great talents, af- 
forded us ftill further reafon to fuppofe that our expectations 
would not be difappointed. 


“ Whatever, therefore, may be the fate of my reafoning in public 
eftimation, the facts which have reiulted from it will, in perma- 
nency, clafs with the phyfical elements of hature, will endure as long 
as the prefent economy of the univerfe, and when the author and 
his commentators fhall have immemorially pafled away in the 
mighty wreck of decompoting fubttances !” (Pref. p. ix.) 


In the firft fection, on the origin of gout, the author tells us, 
“ That the origin of gout mutt have been nearly coeval with 
human exiftence; fince both the phytical and moral caufes, 
which give birth to it, muft have oceafionally prevailed in the 
earliefi ages of mankind.” This is indeed diving into deep anti- 
quity for the origin of this complaint. But we are inclined to 
think the Doétor’s aflertion, that “ this diftemper refts on a law 
of the anima! ceconomy, which muft always have fubjected the 
human frame to the operation of its efficient Gaufes,” favours 
a little of impiety, inaimuch as it fuppofes man came difeated, 
or with the latent feeds of difeafe in him, from the hands of 
his Maker. We beg leave to diflent wholly from this doctrine 
of our author, and ftate our full conviction, that the Almighty 
created man upright, though he hath fince found out many 
inventions; aud that whole nations of «men exift at this mo- 
ment, uncorrupted by luxury and floth, among whom no vel- 
tiges of gout are to be found. We think even the moti zealous 
partizan of the antiquity of gout, might have contented himtelf 
with carrying the genealogy of that difeafe, as far back as the 
time of the Deluge, a period when we are told the fons of men 
difcovered the art of making wine, with which they made 
themfelves drunk. 

After fome complaints of the obftacles that prejudice, and 
an adherence to old opinions oppofe to the improvement of 
the medical art, the author proceeds to ftate his opinion of the 
nature and conftitution of gout, which we fhall lay before our 
readers in his ewn words. : 


“ 1. Gout is a greater or lefs degree of inflammatory affection of 
the ligaments and tendons, induced by diftempered excitability of 
thofe parts from various caufes. 

“ Its true nature confifis of active inflammation, affuming every 
diverfity which conftitutional and temperamental conditions of life 
and health may impart to it; but in all cafes it infli¢ts on the af 
fected parts, the morbid changes characteriftic of inflammatery vio- 
Yence. : 

“ It is an erroneous notion, that it may be conflituted by tranfient 
excitement, without the more ftationed features of asncaam = 
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This is tranfient irritation only, and waats the effential and more 
durable circumftances of definite gout. 

“‘ Were all pains darting through the joints to be deemed gouty, 
the appellation would afiume the general latitude affigned to indif- 
criminate irritation, and would diftinguifh with no precifion the 
well-marked form of difeafe termed gout. 

“ The fentient principle of life is indeed often tortured in parts, 
without inducing that vafcular afflux of fluids, diftention, and ex- 
citement, which are neceffary to conftitute gouty in common with 
every other defcription of inflammation. On thefe oceafions, the 
pain proceeds from diftempered fentibility, infulated, and concen- 
trated, on nervous ftructure. Gouty irritation has a different feat 
and an unrettrained diffufion. 

2. “« Idiopathic, or true gout, or rather that inflammatory effec- 
tion of the joints, which popular confent has denoted by that name, 
has its ftation exclufively in the ligamentous and tendinous tiructure: 
The denfe compactnefs of this fabric gives to its nervous, vafcular, 
and cellular fubttances, fentient, irritative, and refifting powers, pe- 
culiarly adapted to induce the painful conflié fuftained, when, from 
any caufe, thefe parts are fubjected to inflammatory violence. 
Strong derivant excitement, impulfive afflux of fluids; and un- 
yielding contractility of veffel, are fufficient to furnifh the moft 
diftrefsful phenomena of gout. 

“If this aifeafe, then, has for its feat organic texture, and im- 
parts to it a {pecific modification, it is obvious that a different ar- 
rangement cf parts muft be incapable of affording precifely Gmilar 
effects ; aud that, confequently, where this ftru€ture does not pre- 
fent, whatever be the morbid excitement, the formality of gou 
cannot be ftrictly recognifed. 

3. “ Different degrees of inflammatory affection of the ligaments 
and tendons have been erroneoufly fuppefed to be effentially diftiné 
difeafes and have. accordingly received fuch refpettive denomina- 
tions, as have been held to be appropriate: thus an inflaromation 
on thofe parts, arifing from general caufes, is at one time difiinguiih- 
ed by the term rheumatifm, at another, when the inflammatory 
irritation has refulted from external violence, particularly that of 
extenfion, it is named fprain. It will require no extraordinary {kill 
in independent thinking, to perceive the perfect identity of thefe 
feveral nominal ftates of inflammation, and to refufe affent to the 
prevailing prejudice, that they are effentially different. 

“ By a law of phyfical neceflity it muft be admitted that caufes 
acting in fimilar circumftances muft produce fimilar effeéts; and an 
eftablifhed rule of true philofophifing forbids a reference to fuper- 
fuous agency in explanation of efficient power. An active in- 
flammation of the ligamentous and tendinous ftruéture prefents an 
example of the conttituent parts fuffering from the excitement of 
increafed motion and tenfion, The degree of the affection will be 
proportioned to the violenceof the imprefling caufe, and the greater 
or lefs irritable ftate of the parts fubjected to the difeafe; but thefe 
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different degrees of excitement create no real difference in the qua- 
* lity of the effeé& however it may have been induced. 

“ If the ftomach be folicited to a rejection of its contents, by vir- 
tue of ipecacuanha at one time, and by tartarifed antimony at 
another, in both cafes the effe¢t is vomiting; and, however it may 
differ in degree, the phyfical conditions in the operation are identi- 
cally the fame. 

“ Why, then, in fervile conformity to unmeaning cuftom, fhall 
medical language authorize a diftin@ion without a difference, in 
varioufly denominating the fame affection, gouty, rheumatic, and 
ligamentous or tendinous inflammation? 

“The fundamental identity of thefe ideally-different inflam- 
mations cannot be queftioned from the external differences which 
accidentally diverfify the form of the effect.” (p. 9—12.) 


With fome difficulty, we think, we can deduce from this 
ftrange clutter of words that the author confiders gout, 
rheumatifm, and a f{prain. as being identically the fame difeafe, 
and thatdifeafe to coniilt in actual inflammation. Surely all 
ages have borne tefiimony that the old and the intemperate 
are more liable to the gout than the young and the vigorous; 
but certainly the young and the vigorous are thofe among 
whom active idiopathic inflammation moft commonly occurs. 
We are, at this prefent time, acquainted with a gentleman 
who never had an attack of gout till the eighty-fifth year 
of his age, though now, in the courfe of five years, he 1s fo 
crippled by it as to be unable to walk without crutches. Are 
we bound to believe, according to the Doétor’s theory, that 
this perfon became more liable to a¢tive infiammation as he 
advanced in years? Again the Doétor informs us, 


“ The phenomena of gout, correctly contemplated, offer irrefifti- 
ble evidence in proof of its genuine nature and origin. It is inva- 
riably founded in different degrees of inflammatory a¢tion, and its 
{pecific character requires that either the ligamentous or tendinous 
tiructure fhould be the feat of the affeétion.. In every cafe, there- 
fore, it may be confidered as of local origin, though producible by 
various conftitutional ftates of exe:tability, as well as injury prima- 
rily befalling the aflecied parts.” (p. 19.) 


By which we prefume he means io fay that gout is merely 
fimple, local inflammation. We would inquire of the Doétor 
whether he ever faw in any cafe of fimple local inflammation, 
of which we will mention chilblain as av example, any fuel 
depoiite of calcareous matter as peculiarly diftinguifhes-the ad- 
vanced ftages of gouty inflammation? We confider this cir- 
eumftance alone as aifording a fufficient teft of gout being 
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fomething effentially different from fimple inflammation, 
When to this we add, that chemical experiments have lately 
difcovered the calcareous depofit taking place in gout to con- 
fift almoft wholly of lythic acid, and that the urine, in which 
this acid is commonly found in abundance, and which appears 
indeed to be the fecretion appointed by nature to carry off the 
fuperabundance of it from the living body, is found to hold 
none of this matter in folution during the exiftence of a pa- 
roxyf of gout, we think the evidence almoft conclufive, that 
the inflammation in gout is a confequence of the depofition of 
this matter on the part of the body affeéted by that difeafe. 
Of thefe difeoveries in animal cherhiftry the author has taken 
no notice whatever. They certainly do rather ftand in the 
way of his own {weeping theory. 

As a fair fpecimen of the author’s luminous ftyle, we fhall 
lay before our readers his mode of accounting for the forma- 
tion ef chalk-ftones. 


“The parts which are the feat of gouty inflammation, are peculi- 
arly liable to irreparable and truly diftrefsful mifchief, from long- 
continued affection. The ligamentous and tendinous ftructure will, 
by repeated and delayed irritation, foon become impaired in its 
uniform denfity, polifhed furface, cellular flexion, and native ex- 
citability; its circulating and exhaling Auids will alfo fuffer in 
tran{miffion and quality. The confufion refulting from this de- 
rangement will generate difeafed motions; which, by contiguous 
mpathy, will proceed to the neighbouring cartilages, perioiteum, 
and bone, inducing diftempered «ion, with its morbid confe- 
guences, on the circulating and fecfeting fluids of thofe parts. 

“ In this difordered excitability, as well as altered ftructure, it is 
not difficult to perceive the caufe of the worft effects that chara¢ter- 
ize prolonged and inveterate gout. If the gouty inflammation be 
ot early fubdued, an effufion of coagulable lymph, and a generation 
of new veffels, will foon permanently thicken and enlarge the affeci- 
ed lizaments andfendons. The continued irritation from this firuc- 
tural derangement will vitiate the vafcular action of the periofteal 
covering of the gouty joint, and force its exhalant vefiels to bring 
back from the bony fabric more or lefs of offific principles, with its 
diluent fluid. 'Thefe principles are phofphoric acid and lime, which 
are combined with other fubftances, into the form of organic bone, 
by the nutritive or generative vefiels of that ftructure. 

“ The offeous but unoffified fubftances exhaled on the gouty joint, 
ageregate and form, in the temperature of the part, the caleareous 
concretions, which, adyancing to the cuticular furface by arterial 
impulfe behind, and ulcerative decompofition before, at length ap- 
pear through the fkin in knots, or tophous tumors, and are finally 
ditcharged under the name of chalk-ftones, 

“ The ftimulant effect of fuch mifplaced fubftances, the mechani- 
cal violence of fuch rough concretions, and the altered ftru@ure of 
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the ligaments and tendons, fill up the meafure of deformity and 
immobility to which the gouty joint, fpoilt by foftered infamma- 
tion, is ultimately contigned. 

* Is all this havock the inevitable progrefs of the difeafe, and the 
irrefiftible work of nature? No: her decrees are not fo penal; it is 
the mifdeed of art refulting from delufive prejudice.” (p. 30—32.) 

His explanation of the mode in which he fuppofes gouty 
diathefis may become hereditary, is no lefs clear and fatis- 
factory. 

“ However gouty inflammation may have been repeatedly pre- 
duced, whether by external violence, the gradual formation of al- 
tered ftructure, or local excefs of difiempered excitability on the 
ligamentous, tendinous, and facial parts, the morbid changes in- 
duced, will at length become fo radically influential in the motive 
powers of the fyfiem, as to generate a tranfmitable ftate of tem- 
peramental futceptibility for morbid affection. The offspring in 
fuch difeafed circumftances will poffefs conftitutional powers equal 
to the ordinary functions of health, but yet accompanied with a 
temperamental difpofition to the difeafe. In thefe inftances gouty 
excitability may be faid to be hereditary. The motive powers of 
the fyftem at large have an undue excefs of impreffibility, while 
thofe of the ligamentous and tendinous ftructure are fubjecied to 
it ina preponderant degree. Thefe intrinfically morbid conditions 
may never go the length of actual difeafe, if caufes fufficiently ex- 
citant do not operate on the native fufceptibility for being affected. 
Thus it often occurs that the progeny of gouty parents is exempt 
frem the formal attack of the difeafe, neither external injuries, nor 
the internal conditions of health, having furnifhed exciting caufes fuf- 
ficient to induce ligamentous or tendinous inflammation, (p. 49-50.) 

“ As generation is not the work of difeafe, but that of health, 
the powers of incipient life oppofe an early and progreflive refiftance 
to the growth of morbid organization. Nor indeed would the phe- 
nomena of vitality be compatible with the degree of difeafe that 
could be formally active at the commencement of organic arrange- 
ment: hence it rarely occurs, that the .feetal ftate partakes of ma- 
ternal contagion, even in variolous, venereal, or other contaminat- 
ing maladies.” (p. 51.) 


The nature of the proximate caufe of gout is explained in 
the following terms. 


“‘'The proximate caufes of gout refult from the aggregate efii- 
ciency of the remote caufes, and is truly the difeafe itfelf. This 
efficiency or proximate caufe, by which the difeafe is conftituted, 
contifts in an agitated and an increafed degree of vital or repulfive 
motion in the affected parts. 

“ By vital motion is meant a repellency fubfifiing between the 
confiituent particles of all matter. This innate power or property 
is by a law of nature fpontaneoufly evoived from atomical furfaces, 
and ailumes character and determinal force when iffuing from the 
congeries, or combination of material fubftances, which forms fpe- 
cific or particular ftructure. 

« The 
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“ The exertion of this univerfally repellent power in the organic 
fabric of the animal economy is life, or vital motion. The action 
of this power denotes itfelf in animal feeling, as heat ; an undiftin- 
cuifhable identity, therefore, with refpect to the object, tubfifis be- 
tween what has been varioufly denominated repultive motion, vital 
action, and heat.. Thefe feveral modes of the fame thing arife from 
the different circumftances in which itis operative. Repulfive mo- 
tion is the natural efficiency of matter, and univerfally pervades 
every conceivable atom; vital motion is the organic efficiency of 
matter, and heat is the impreflion only which that power makes 
on animal fenfation. 

“ In this view of the nature of vital power, it will be eafy to per- 
ceive the ground of its morbid excitement in gouty inflammation, 
as well as in every other variety of difeafe; it alfo inftructively 
develops and explains the real canfe of all the diftrefling torture 
occurring in inflammatory gout, to confift in almoft a combuftive de- 
gree of redundant heat, or repulfive motion. The definition, there- 
fore, here fubmitted, of the proximate caufe of gout being a morbid 
excefs of heat, is perfeétly confonant with the explanation offered, 
of the nature and origin of that power. 

“ The utmott practical advantages are likely to enfue from con- 
templating the foundation of gout, in common with all other dif- 
eafes, as laid in repulfive motion, and of aflimilating this innate 
property of matter with the caufe of heat. 

“ In this identity is prefented an eafy folution of the various in- 
tricate queftions which have agitated and divided the fchools of 
medicine from the remoteft periods to the prefent time; and, what 
is of ftill greater importance, it leads very directly to an appropri- 
ate, and confequently to a fuccefsful mode of cure. 

“ Gouty inflammation affords a moft ftriking example, unique 
indeed in the catalogue of difeafes, how much the general theory 
and practice of medicine promife to be benefited by the explanation 
here given of its proximate caufe. It at once rejects the unmeah- 
ing doctrines which iffued from the reveries of humoral pathology, 
and points out an infallible mode of relief, and often, indeed, of 
perfect cure, 

“ Gouty excitement, in common with that of every other de- 
{cription, is chiefly cognifable by the greater or lefs degree of heat 
which accompanies it: this, therefore, is an agitated, and confe- 
quently an exceffive evolution of vital motion, endeavouring to 
efcape by the affected part, torturing the fentient fibre by its accu- 
mulated force, and requiring the coldeft media for its ipeedy and 
curative transference.” (p. 76—79.) 


From whence we colleét that heat, confidering heat to be a 
peculiar internal movement among the particles of matter, ac- 
cording to the theory of Mr. Davy, and Count Rumford, not 
afluid fui generis, as is more generally fuppofed, being accumu-. 
lated in a particular part of the body, is the real efficient caufe 
of gout. Unfortunately the Doctor has not thought it worth his 
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while to bring forward a fingle experiment in fupport of this 
opinion, though certainly few medical opinions are capable of 
being more eafily brought to the teft of experiment. We really 
thought the Dodior had forgotten that fuch an inftrument 
as the thermometer, by which the temperature of the body, 
or of any part of it, may be fo readily afcertained, exifted, 
We find it, however, cafually alluded to in the following 
words : 


“ The healthy ftate of vital motion is liable to be difturbed by an 
infinity of remote caufes, in the excitant a¢tion of all which either a 
painful or heated fenfation is induced, which ferves to mark morbid 
deviation from the ftandard temperature; and though exceffive 
heat fhould not be thermometrically difcoverable at the furface, yet 
it actually prevails, as the neceflary effect of commotion ; and its 
diffipation, or transference, by cooling means, will mott effectually 
reftore the motive power to the duly repulfive or healthy harmony.” 
(p. 79-80.) 


Surely the author fhould not have fo lightly paffed over a 
oint of fuch importance to the fupport of his whole theory, 
Je would roundly aflert, that “ if exceflive heat be not ther- 
mometrically difcoverable at the furface,” there are no grounds 
whatever for fuppofing that exceffive heat does exift, and that 
of courfe the whole of this theory is a mere gratuitous fuppo- 


fition not founded in fatt. 

Affirmanti incumbit probatio, is a received logical axiom. 
Tt was the author's indifpenfable duty to prove by experiments 
with the thermometer, that increafed heat does exilt in gout, 
as Dr. Currie has fo decidedly fhewn to be the caie in 
thofe fpecies of fever where the affufion of cold water is found 
beneficial. We have not only no experimental proofs of in- 
creafed temperature taking place in gout, but there are many 
experiments of an eminent phyfiologift which prove, that little 
or no increafe of temperature takes place in any cafe of local 
infammation whatever. Mr. John Hunter (in his work on 
the blood) details a variety of experiments where he introduced 
the thermometer into wounds inflamed by the injection of 
corrofive fublimate, and into the vagina of the afs irritated by 
fimilar means; in no cafe did the thermometer vary more 
than a degree, nor did that inftrument, inferted into inflamed 
wounds of the extremities, ever rife fo high as the ftandard 
heat near the heart of the animal on whom the experiment was 
made. ‘Till we have fome more dire¢t proofs of the increafed 
heat in gouty inflammation than what are derived from the 
feelings of the patient, we muft beg permiflion to doubt the 
affertion. 

: Dr, 
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Dr. Kinglake having, however, proved to his own fatisfac- 
tion that heat is the ellence of gout, nothing could be more 
obvious than the cure. @ontraria contrariis curantur. Heat 
is to be deftroyed by cold. Sct your houfe on fire, only be 
quite fure that it is on fire, the remedy is obvious; extinguith 
it as faft as poflible, by throwing cold water on it. Accordingly 
we find, 


« This curative reduction of morbid excefs of heat, in gouty dif- 
eafe, is moit commodioufly and effectually attainable by the employ 
of cold media, to transfer the redundant temperature with the ut- 
moft difpatch. 

“ Cold water is the univerfal boon of nature, is the vehicle of at- 
mofpheric temperature, in which the functions of health are carried 
on, and to the refrigerant offices of which intemperate heat yields 
its hurtful influeuce. The fluid, then, which bears the falutary 
temperature, is the fimple and efficacious remedy here propofed 
for the immediate relief and fpeedy cure of gouty in common with 
every defcription of inflammation, It thould be applied topically te 
the affected parts, either by means of wetted cloths, by gentle fhow- 
ering, or actual immerfion. A durable degree of cold muft be fup- 
ported; the refrigerant force, therefore, of its firft application muft 
be uniformly continued by frequently renewing the cold water, 
which frequently becomes heated by the inflammatory temperature 
of the affected parts. This courfe thould be purfued until the pain- 
ful fenfation of burning heat fhall fubfide, and with it the concomi- 
tant efforefcence and tumefaction. 

“ It cannot be determined with any precifion that could be even 
zenerally applicable, how long this refrigerating treatment fhould be 
continued; but an unerring practical rule, may be drawn from the 
attendant heat and pain, which is unremittedly to perfift in the 
remedy until every fenfe of painful heat be completely fubdued, 
aud the affected parts begin to regain motive power. 

“Jf a general period can be given in which curative benefit js 
derivable trom the employ of this fimple remedy, it may be fixed at 
forty-eight hours; but for the confolation of the patient be it 
known, that relief is coeval with its firft ufe, and uninterruptedly 
progreffive to its ultimate completion, 

“ Much will depend on the unveering uniformity with which this 
remedy is applied, It thould not be forgotten that the object to be 
effected, is literally the extinction of fire; and that, therefore, it 
would not be lefs unwife to defitt before its accomplithment, than it 
would be to check only, or reprefs, the conflagration of a building, 
intiead of completely annulling it.” (p. S2—84.) 


This is, indeed, fimplifying the practice of phyfic. We 
have heard the celebrated Dr. John Brown aflert, that he 
hoped to fee the day when a phyfician would poffefs uncon- 
iroiled dominion over every modification of difeafed action, 
by carrying a bottle of brandy in one pocket, and a phial of 
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tinture of opium in the other. Butwhat was that boat com- 
pared to the power of expelling gout and rheumatifm from 
the conftitution, and even of curing a fprained ankle (a very 
troublefome complaint, bat which we meft potently believe to 
be, to the full, as frequently caufed by leaping over a five-bar 
gate, as by the prefence of increafed temperature) by the ap- 
»lication of fimple cold water. 

The Doétor does not, however, truft wholly to cold water. 
In fome obfiinate caies he adminifters tinétura opii camphorata, 
and tinétura guaiaci ammoniata, very common place, and very 
uieful, remedies. Opium, he tells us at page go, he confiders 
as being a narcotic ftimu/ant. This appears to us a direct contra- 
dition in terms. Ifwe have not quite forgot our Greek, nar- 
cotic means ftupefattive, fomething which dulls fenfation, of 
which ftimulant, in commonly received language, is the very 
oppofite. Perhaps the Docior may fuppofe that two terms 
ot oppofite meanings, applied to the fame thing, may, like an 
acid and an alkali, neutralize each other, and form a ter- 
tium quid, differing in its properties from both its conftituent 
parts. But, as applied to language, we apprehend this to be a 
falfe analogy. When a perfon attempts to defcribe the vir- 
tues of a fubftance by terms completely contradictory, we are 
rather inclined to think he is poffeffed of no clear ideas 
concerning it. 

The author entertains no apprehenfions of any bad confe- 
quences of what has been termed repelled gout from the local 
application of cold, although, from the analogy between gout 
and other inflammatory aflections accompanied with debility, 
for example, eryfipelas, inftances of the tranilation of which 
from one part of the body to another, every man’s experience 
muft have furnithed him with, we fhould be inclined with the 
vulgar, whofe fears the Doétor treats with derifion, to confider 
as anevent which might fometimes occur in gout. 


“ The mifconceived notion of the conftitutional and critical na- 
ture of gout precludes the exercife of common difcernment as to 
its true character, and configns it to the dominion of the moft in- 
veterate prejudices. 

“ The influence of habitual adoption and intellectual indolence 
rejects and difdains further inquiry into a difeafe that is fuppofed to 
be fufficiently underftood, and of an accredited nature, that has 
been confecrated by the concurrent teftimony of ages. 

“ Truth has not a more arduous obtiacle to contend with than 
prefcriptiveerrcr. Jt is an authority which is held unquettionable ; 
and though its ground be not underitood, it is confidered as cavil- 
ling or captious to difbelieve or doubt what has been confirmed 
by unobjected admifiion, 
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«“ Thefe impofitions can only be detected by an ardent love and 
defire of independent inquiry, by an averfion to conclufions that 
neither illuftrate any difficulty, nor lead to any advantage. 

« A guarded endeavour at inveftigation, in fuch circumftances of 

blind fidelity, unmeaning confidence, and ufelefs prefcription, may 
terminate im valuable dilcovery ; it will certainly break the fetters 
of prejudice, and afford an unconfined iphere for liberal contem- 
plation, 
' “The painful feverity of gout, its crippling tendency, its deep 
and irreparable impreflion on the conftitutional firength, and the 
increafing facility and frequency of its recurrence, are well adapted 
to imprefs a beliefof the dreadful nature of the malady, and to in- 
duce an anxious endeavour to inveftigate the caufe, and to devife a 
rational mode of repreffing and curing fo growing and crying an 
evil, Some difeafes are more untractable than others, and fome 
are abfolutely incurable ; but it is peculiar to gouty inflammation 
to proicribe every attempt ‘to cure, left its remedial efficacy thould 
be fatally counteracted, 

“ Such nonfenfe is founding, but muft vanith before the decree 
of reafon and fa¢t, which here proclaims gout, in common with 
every other difeafe, to be fair game for medical attack; that it 
poffeffes neither fulutary nor morbid privilege; that no quarter 
fhould be given it; but that it fhould always be earneftly com- 
bated, in a manner commenfurate with its fpeedy and utter ex- 
tinction.” (p. 99—101.) 

After a moft attentive perufal of this work we are not enabled 
to fay that the author has eftablifhed either of his principles to 
our fatistaétion. We do not think he has adduced evidence 
fufficient to prave either his pofition, that gout is, in all cates, 
4 difeafe merely local, or that the proximate cautfe of that dif- 
eafe is fimply augmented temperature, or accumulation of heat 
in the part affected. Neither has the author, im our opinion, 
taken the moft proper means to conciliate the public opinion in 
favour of his novel practice, or to enfure a ‘xvourable recep- 
tion of his theories, by the cautious and fceptical inveliiga- 
tor of phyfical truth. There is a vein of arrogance and dog- 
matifm runs threugh the ftyle of this writer extremely oifen- 
five, and which he would do well to correct. Ata time when 
the manner of conducting philofophical inveltigations, recom- 
mended by Lord Bacon, is fo well uaderftood, and fo univerfally 
inculcated in every univerfity, or feat of learning, we could 
hardly have fuppofed that any perfon, with a mind difciplined 

by the prefeut fyitem of medical education, could have ven- 
tured to conftruct a theory on fo few and flender experimental 
facts, or to write a book ftrongly recommending «a novel prac- 
tice, repugnant to the prevailing opinion of mankind in 
general, fo very deficient in legitimate deductive reafoning. 
The propenfity of the prefent race of medical practitioners to 
introduce 
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mtroduce every poifon, recommended as a remedy, into the 
human body, and to adopt any rath practice that has the ap- 
pearance of novelty, is too gre at, and requires to be moderated. 
We cannot, therefore, better conclude our account of a book, 
the object of which is to recommend plunging a limb affected 
with the gout into cold or into iced water, than by reminding 
our readers that in flownefs of belief confit the finews of 
wifdom, and that experiments, where human life is at ftake, 
cannot be too cautioufly ventured on. 

To the body of this work, which extends to 151 pages, is 
added an appendix of 194. This, as it j gray lars ig io we are 
jnclined to think it the moft valuable ae of the work. It 
contains a great many apparently faithful Aes tiva of the 
falutary and fafe appitcation of cold water in gouty and rheu- 
matic afiections. We fincerel y hope that further experience, 
which we ftik deem rec quite , inay-uliimately confirm the 
ee of this practice, and by fo — diminith the fufferings 
of the affiGed. We think the author degrades himfeif by 
entering into a¢ ontroverly sith an antagonift who difingenu- 
oufly conceals his 1 name. This difpute is on both fides carried 
on with a moft illiberal and unbecoming fpirit of acrimonious 
recrimination. Stra nge it is, that though medical difputes 
have been fo repeatedly held up to ridic ule, medical men never 


learn that by expofing their perfons as public laughing-ftocks 
in fuch kind of vain tournaments, they not only difgrace 
themfelves, but vilify a liberal profetlion, the individuals of 
which the public in general have been at all times fufficiently 
inclined to hold in contempt. 








Art. XXII. 4 Reply to Mr, Edlin’s Two Cafes of Gout, faid to 
have terminated in Death in confequence of the external Uje of 
ice and cold Water. By Robert Kinglake, M.D. Svo. pp- 61. 
Price 2s. Gd. Murray, London, 1804. 


INCE the above was written a Mr. Edlin of Uxbridge has 
publithed a nz ura tive of the cafe of Mr, Baker, who he 

fuppofes to have died in confequence of the external applica- 
os of cold water and of ice, W hile affected with the gout. Dr. 
Kinglake’s Reply to this cafe chiefly confitts of invective. He 
charges Mr. Elin with mala fides, by which we prefume he 
means, In plain Engli th, telling a lie. He then accufes him of 
being infiivated by pertonal malice againft Dr! K. for which 
we can fee vo good ground. He next fuggefis doubts whether 
the difeaie of which Mr. Baker died was in reality gout; and 
firially blames the treatment purfued by Dr. Haw ‘orth, who 
appears 
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appears to have been called in when too late to be of any 
fervice. 

To our apprehenfion, at leaft, Mr. Edlin appears to fiaie 
the faéts that occurred in a plain and candid manner, and with 
an honeft intention to warn others againft what appeared to 
him to be a dangerous pra¢tice, to which a valued friend had 
fallen a facrifice. Dr. RK. ftill affects a degree of candour by 
calling for evidence both for and againft the practice of cold 
applications in gout, but the indecorous virulence with which 
he has attempted to repel the teftimony afforded by the cafe 
of Mr, Baker againit the fafety of the practice, fufficiently 
proves that cafes where cold applications have done good, or 
where, at leaft, they have done no manifeft harm, are fuch only 
as are likely to find favour in his eyes. 

Medical men have fometimes been accufed of trying expe- 
riments on their patients, we truft without juft caufe, for ludere 
corio humano is a grave and ferious charge; but moft certainly 
they have not been backward in making themfelves the fub- 


jects of experiment, and numerous have been the victims to this 


propenfity. The ingenious Dr. Stark died within our me- 
mery, in the courfe of a trial how long a man could live ex- 
clufively on Chefhire cheefe. To prove that the plague was 
not a contagious difeafe, Dr. White inoculated himfelf with 
the matter of it in Egypt, and fell a facrifice to his peculiar 
theory. With the fame intention we lately read an account of 
2 phyfician in America, who fwallowed fix ounces of the 
inatter of the black vomit found in the ftomach of a perfon 
who had died of the yellow fever, an example of no fmall 
faith and courage, and who, ftrange to.tell, did not die in con- 
fequence. To this lift of martyrs to theory, Mr. Baker may 
fairly beadded. And we muft confeis, that were a practitioner 
under whofe mal-treatment a patient had died as fairly as Mr. 
Baker appears to have done, under his own mifmanagement, 


to be indiéted at the Old Bailey, were that practitioner even. 


Dr. Kinglake himfelf, notwithfianding all the ingenious argu- 
ments he might bring forward in fupport of the utility and 
lafety of his peculiar practice, we would not willingly ftand in 
his fhoes, and abide the verdict of an Englifh jury. We thall 
conclude with Dr. K.’s own novel and appropnate Latin adage 
{we wonder in what clafiical author he found it). 

Tempus omnia revelat, 
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Art. XXII. Pra&ical Obfercations concerning Sea Bathing. To which 
are added, Remarks on the Ue of the farm Bath. By A. P. Buchan 
M.D. 8vo. pp. 234. Cadell aud Davies. London, 1804. 


‘ 


HIS book is profeffedly rather of a popular than of a 
{cientific nature : the fubject is interefting, and it ap- 
pears to be judicioufly, and not inelegantly, treated. 

“It might be naturally prefumed,” fays Dr. Buchan (p. xiii.}, “ that 
the beft information refpecting the propriety of bathing, could, when 
necefiary, be obtained by applying to fome of the medical pratti- 
tioners refiding on the fpot. But a perfon repairing to the fea-coat 
with fome flight ailment, which he has reafon to expect will be 
removed by bathing, or by change of air, does not always confider 
it as being incumbent on him to make a formal appeal to medical 
opinion ; and, when information is required concerning the pro- 
priety, frequency, or fitteit time of bathing, I have in general ob- 
jerved, that the bathers are the oracles to whom people apply for 
advice. Of their opinion I would fay, with Horace, ‘ Malé verum 
examinat omnis corruptus judex.’ It is fcarcely, indeed, to be ex- 
pected, that a perfon whofe profits depend on the number of his 
employers fhould have the candour to tell any of them that they 
have no occafion for his fervices. In cafes where any ferious doubts 
are entertained refpedting the eventual utility of bathing, the medi- 
cal refident is unqueftionably the proper perfon to reiolve them. 
Againtt mittakes of minor importance, the prefent publication may 
prove, it is hoped, an adequate fafeguard.” 

Some ingenious remarks are made in the preface on the 
natural as well as artificial advantages which diftinguith the 
Ifle of Thanet, as a fituation better adapted than almoft any 
other for the purpofes: of bathing. . Two-thirds of its fhores, 
or more, being wafhed by the fea, its winds muft generally 
be tea-breezes : the foil being calcareous muft tend to purify 
the air by abforption of noxious vapours, and the perfume of 
its aromatic plants to refrefh it: the cliffs facing the north- 
eati mufi afford an agreeable fhade in the fummer months; 
and the fouth-weft wind, fo generally prevalent in autumn, 
blowing off the fhore, can feldom bring on fuch a fea as to in- 
terfere with the bathing. 

The convulfive action of thé diaphragm which conftitutes 
the fobbing obferved upon the firft immerfion into cold water, 
Dr. Buchan attributes partly to the torpor of the veilels of the 
lungs, arifiug from their ympathy with thofe of the fkin, and 
partly from the approach of the cold medium to the infertion 
of the diaphragm into the margin of the thorax. The latter caufe 
will probably be confidered by moft as very little concerned in 
the efie& ; with refpect to the former, it is true, as Dr. Buchan 
obferves, that the immerfion of the extremities, or of ae 
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whole body in cold water, may fometimes be employed with 
fervice in the cure of internal hamorrhages, as tending to 
leflen the general activity of the fanguiferous fyfiem: but it 
will be very difficult to convince thofe who are attached to 
the common opinion of the exittence of a congettion of blood 
in the lungs upon the firft immertion, that the .cold and pref- 
ture which evidently produce palenefs and contraction in 
iuperficial parts, can do this without driving the blood in 
fome meafure towards the internal ones: and Dr. Buchan’s 
allertion of the innocence of cold bathing, in cafes of he- 
moptoe, will perhaps appear to them to require foie proot 
from experience. 

Dr. Buchan found that immerfion in water at 60° uniformly 
produced in his own perfon a quicker and a weaker pulfe ; in 
another perfon a flower. He thinks that the eifect of an 
agreeable glow after bathing is the beft tet of its utility to the 
conttitution. The habit of bathing in general, or even of 
wafhing the feet daily with cold water, he confiders as an ex- 
cellent prefervative againft the catarrhs to which the inha- 
bitants of this country are fo liable. The irritation of flanne 
clothing is fuppofed not only to’ render the wearer delicate, 


but to haften the approach of old age; on this fubject the 


fentiments of Dr. Cheyne, and of Dr. Trotter, are quoted 
as agreeing with thofe of the author. The fiefh brush is hiow- 
ever fivongly recommended as a very ufeful addition to a 
courie of cold bathing. 

Dr. Buchan obferves very truly, that it is by no means in 
all cafes advifable to bathe at an early hour in the morning, 
the fyftem being often too languid at that time: noon, or 
any hour between noon and the time of dinner being more 
eligible. The water trequently acquires aa additional heat of 
10° or 12%, while the tide flows over the fand that has been 
expofed to the fun, and Dr. Hunter has obferved, that 
though the average heat of the fea in July and Augutt is about 
03°, it fometimes rifes to 71°. The opinion of many perions 
who fuppofe that it is always unfafe to bathe when they are 
heated or even warmed by exercife, is fufficiently contro- 
verted by the reputable authority of Dr. Currie, as well as 
by other arguments : the example of the Finnith peafants is 
adduced to fhow that a tranfition from the temperature of a 
vapour-bath to another as much below it as the freezing is 
hclow the boiling point, may, by habit, be rendered per- 
tectly fafe and familiar. A damp bathing machine the 
author has often found 4° or 5° colder than the furrounding 
ar; this cireumftance is mentioned as requiring the attention 
of thofe whofe conftitutions are delicate, and it is afferted 
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that the repetition of immerfions, or the habit of plunging in 
head foremoft, may often, to fuch perfons, become the 
caufes of head-aches. When coldnefs and fhivering have 
been ptoduced, and remain in an alarming degree, the applica- 
tion of a bladder of hot water to the pit of the ftomach is 
warmly: euasieeded: Where the habit is full, and any 
danger of apoplexy 1 is apprehended, the operation of cupping 
is confidered as the beit means of avoiding inconveniences 
of this kind. Much ftrefs is alfo placed in immerging the 
head completely under water, without the intervention of 
any part of the drefs. Where the health is delicate, it is 
very properly fuggefted that the tepid-bath may be at firlt 
employed, and its temperature lowered five degrees at each 
immerfion, until it become quite cold. Much advantage 
being fuppofed to accrue froin the adhefion of fome faline 
particles to the fkin, it is remarked that there is no neceflity 
for being very careful in removing every trace of moifture 
upon coming out of the fea, efeacinlly as expedition in drefs- 
ing will tend to facilitate the falubrious glow. 

In the fourth chapter, among the complaints in which fea- 
bathing is found beneficial, we find the difeafes ferofula, 
rickets, convulfivas, epilepiy, St. Vitus's dance, hyfteria, hy- 
drophobia, palpitation, i indigeftion, hypochondriafis, want of 


fleep, lofs of voice, irregular fever, fome palfies, chlorofis, in- 
ter mittent fever, chronie 0} phthalmia, catarrh, nervous afthma, 
chronic rheumatilin, and the coniequences of mercurial me- 
dicines. 


“ The tendency to fcrofula, may be counteracted,” fays Dr. 
Buchan (p. 100), “ by eating nutritious, but not ftimulating food, 
taking fufficient exercife in the open air, and refiding in a dry and 
elevated fituation; but efpecially by early accuftoming the frame 
to endure the viciffitudes of t smperature, by the habitual ufe of 
the cold bath, and more particularly by fea-bathing. Where ftro- 
mous tumours are feated on the neck, befides bathing and drinking 
the fea-water, proper directions for which will be found gaa a 
diftinct head, advantage will be derived irom keeping linen cloth 
moiftened with fea-water, perpetually applied to the fwelli ngs. 
When the upper lip art noftrils are sock thickened, thofe parts 
fhould be frequently wetted with the fea-water. If the ferofulous 
difpofition manifefts itfelf by fuperficial ulcerations on the hairy 
fcalp, the head ought to be fhaved, and frequently wafhed by means 
of a tponge previoufly immerfed in tepid fea-water. Children 

tainted with fcrofula frequently have a profution of fine hair; 
though this may be reckoned an ornament, parents who confult the 
welfare of their offs spring thould not permit it to remain; for it is 
commonly obferved, that children who have very long hair are in 
general pale and unhealthy.” 
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In ferofulous affections of the eyelids, he recommends that 
the eyes be kept open during bathing: in {wellings of the 
joints, and enlargements of the bones, that the parts be kept 
iwathed in bandages conftantly moiftened with fea-water. In 
white fwellings the partial application of fea-water by means 
of a pump has been found beneficia! ; even in caries of the 
bones, the exfoliation may often be accclerated by partial as 
well as general bathing with fea-water. In tumours of the 
mefenteric glands, which often accompany atrophy and ma- 
rafinus, bathing is rarely advifable. “ More advantage may 
be per nr: from the internal ufe of fea-water; but when 
completely formed, this complaint rarely admits of a cure.” 


“It may not be improper here to mention, that I have lately 
feen one cafe, and heard of fome others, where fcrofulous fores 
of confiderable extent healed while the patient was daily taking 
two table fpoonfuls of the recently exprefied juice of the water 
parfnip (fium nodiflorum) mixed with an equal quantity of milik. 
It produced no effect on the confiitution, except that of keeping the 
body gently open.” (p. 104.) 


[In fome cafes of chlorofis, warm bathing has been found to 
agree when cold bathing appeared to be very prejudicial. 
The cafe of Mr. Chifholme is quoted, in which the applica- 
tion of hot brine was perfectly fuccelsful in the cure of a 
fieatomatous wen. ‘To eryfipelas fea-bathing has often been 
tound to be decidedly injurious, and feldom beneficial in any 
cutaneous complaints. ‘The oedema of the ankles of females 
may fometimes be removed, as Dr. Darwin has obferved, by 
going a few times into the warm bath. 

It appears from Dr. Higgins’s experiments, as quoted by 
Buchan, that 1000 grains of water taken up at Brighthelm- 
tione contain 30 of pure fea-falt, 13 of muriate of magnefia, 
and 13 of felenite, or fulfate of lime; the muriate of mag- 
nefia being to the common falt nearly as 3 to 7. Hence it 
is very juftly inferred that the effects of iea-water muft be, 
naterially different from thofe of common falt. When fea- 
water is employed as a cathartic, the author recommends that 
half a pint be taken on going to bed, and as much more in 
the morning: this, he fays, is more efleétual than a much 
larger quantity taken at once, and feldom produces thirft ; he 
obferves that this medicine does not, like moft other purgatives, 
produce a fubfequent conftipation. In fmall quantities it 
appears to improve the digefiion, and has been of ufe in 
dettroying afcarides, as well as in relieving {crofulous difeafes, 
and nephritic complaints. Dr. Buchan thinks it probable, 
that the anthelminthic virtues of the coralline, frequently 
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employed on the coafts of the Mediterranean, are principally 
derived from the falt that it contains. 

_iIn the chapter which relates to the falubrity of the fea 
air, the author infifts, perhaps fomewhat too much, on the 
; etlects of vegetation in purifying the atmofphere, as well as 
on the greater a of oxygen fuppofed to be contained 
in the air of places near the fea, neither of thefe obferva- 
tions having been fufficiently confirmed by the lateft and 
moft accuraie experiments. He fays in its conclufion, (p. 160,) 
that “ though certain itates of the confiitution occur, in 
which bathing in the fea may be attended with dangerous, and 
even fatal eonfequences, perhaps there exifts no modification 
of impaired health, confirmed pulmonary confumption ex- 
cepted, in which the invalid may not reafonably expeé& to 
derive benefit from breathing the falubrious and invigorating 
breezes of the fea.” 

The laft chapter of tle work contains fome judicious re- 
miarks on the ule of the warm bath. It is recommended as 
frequently beneficial to children, and favourable to longevity; 
as ufeful in debilities and irritations of various kinds, in 
chlorofis, fpafmodic cough, cutaneous dileafes, gouty and rheu- 
matic affections, and hectic fever; and as tending to obviate 
the effects of warm climates, and to remove the feufation of 
fatigue. A heat from go” to 95° is confidered as fufficient ;. in 
particular cafes it may be gradually raiied after immerfion to 
ioo®. It has been found that immerfion in a bath of 939, has 
fometimes raifed the thermometer in the mouth from 98° to 
1000, but that the elevation was only temporary. An hour 
or two before dinner is confidered as the moft proper time 
for bathing, and it is remarked, that the fear of taking cold 
by fubfequent expofure to the air is totally groundlefs. Count 
Rumford continued the practice of bathing daily at two 
o'clock for thirty-five fuccefiive days, without any inconve- 
nience, and with the mofi beneficial confequences. According 
to the experiments of Mr. Seguin, and others, quoted by Dr. 
Currie, it appears that its efficacy is, in great meature, derived 
from the diminution of the cutaneous perfpiration which it 
caufes, at the fame time that it prevents the efcape of heat. 
The miftaken notion that the warm bath has a tendency to 
relax, appears to Dr. Buchan to have been derived from its 
great abufe among the Romans, who employed it at excel- 
five temperatures for the purpofe of creating a forced appetite 
for food. 

From the minutenefs with which we have entered into the 
analyfis of this work, our readers will conclude, that we con- 
fider it as comprifing, in a {mall compafs, much — - 
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authentic information on an interefiting branch of medical 


practice, expreffed in an agreeable and popular manner, and 
which may often be read with advantage, notonly by an in- 
valid, but by his profeilional attendant. 








Art. XXIV. The Tranfactions of the Linnean Society of London. 
Volume VII, 4to. pp. 355: xviii Plates. Price 11. 11s. 6d. 
White, London. 1804. 


HE refpeétable body, to a recent volume of whofe 
er Tranfactions our attention is now folicited, has fub- 
fiited among us fo long, and has contributed fo largely to the 
public information on fubjects of natural hifiory, that it 
would at prefent be fuperfiuous to detail the motives that led 
to its eftablifhment, or the manner in which its concerns have 
been hitherto conduéted. We thall proceed, therefore, with- 
out further preface, to notice the fir, article in the collection 
before us, which is intitied, 

I. A new Arrangement of the Genus ALOE, with a chronolo- 

gical Sketch of the progreffive Knowledge of that Genus, 
and of other fucculent Genera. By Adrian Hardy Ha- 
worth, Efq. F.L.s. 

More than half a century has now elapfed fince the rage 
for creating fyftems began to fubfide, and fince the defpair of 
being able to arrange vegetables according to their affinities, 
ina natural method, led the way to a very general acquief- 
cence in the artificial diftribution of them in the claffes and 
orders of Linnzus. To the prevalence of the Linnean fyf- 
tem, notwithftanding the faults with which it is chargeable, 
the rapid progrefs of Botany within the period alluded to, 
may (we are of opinion) be, ina great meature, juftly afcribed. 
It has difarmed the temerity of projectors who were ditlatif- 
tied with the plan, and united the effort of fober and induf- 
trious inquirers to fecure the durability of the edifice by 
remedying the defeéts of its execution. Among thofe whofe 
talents have been thus laudably employed, a diftinguifhed rank 
mutt be affigned to the Monographers of intricate and com- 
prehenfive genera. The difcovery of new {fpecies frequently 
impofes a necellity of new modelling the brief chara¢ers 
originally ufed as notes of difcrimination ; and the vatt addi- 
tions made of Jate to feveral of the genera, render it expe- 
dient to abridge the toil of inveitigation by a judicious intro- 
duction of fections and fubdivifions. ‘the fpecies of aloe were 
favorite plants with many of the Botanitts who preceded 
Linneus ; but, with a few exceptions, their characters were fo 
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rague and indeterminate, that Linnaeus, who was not provided 

with proper means of afcertaining the truth, has manifefted 
an extraordinary propenfity to contract the number of {pecies, 
and to confider the majority of them in the light of acciden- 
ial varieties. In this procedure he was probably influenced 
by a prevalent but, perhaps, erroneous idea, that few of them 
are truly and originally difiinét, and_that they are fluétuating 
and ineonfiant if raifed from feed. This belief, as far at leatt 
as two fpecies are concerued, is not countenanced by the ex- 
perience of Mr. Haworth. Many fpecies which had been 
degraded by Linnaus, were afterwards reftored to their pro 
per ftation by Thunberg, who likewife reformed the fpecific 
charaGers, and augmented the genus by four new plants from 
the Cape of Good Hope. In apologizing for the apparent 
fupinenefs of other writers, we may remark that the invefti- 
gation of this genus is attended with peculiar difficulties. The 
fpecies are extra-European; and though the culture of many 
of them is tolerably underftood, yet a few of them ceafe to 
thrive when tranfplanted into our gardens; and others feldom 
or never have been brought to perfection in this climate. 
To which we may add that their time of flowering is very 
liable to vary; and that, in any cognizable fhape, they are in- 
capable of being preferved in an herbarium. 

Without adverting to the chronological fketch prefixed to 
this article, we fhall endeavour to furnifh our readers with a 
correct reprefentation of Mr. H.’s arrangment: lamenting 
however, that want of room compels us to omit his fpecific 
diftinétions, which appear to be well expreffed, and drawn up 
with great judgment, on an actual infpection of the living 
plants ; which, the author informs us, it was found indifpen- 
tubly necefiary to have confiantiy before him. 


I, PARVIFLORE. 


Corollis plerumque virefcentibus, laciniis fepius revolutis. 


A. Rigide, plerumque caulefcentes, foliis rigidiffimis integris. 

B. Acaules, foliis mollivribus integris radicalibus. 

C. Ciliate, foliis ciliato-fpinofis radicalibus. 

D. Margaritacee, acaules, foliis multifariis margaritaceo- 
tuberculatis. 


il. CURVIFLOR#. 


Corollis ob-clavatis curvatis, corallii colore, apicibus virefcen- 
tibus. 


A. Bifarie, acaules, foliis plerumque bifariis, 
B. Pute, cauleicentes, foliis pictis, caule tortuofa. 


UL GRANDIFLOBRE. 
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Ill. GRANDIFLORZ. 


Corollis cylindraceo-ovatis, corallii colore, apicibus virefcentibus. 

A. Anomale, foliis bi-vel tri-fariis integris. 

B. Acaules, foliis multifariis ciliato-dentatis radicalibus. 

C. Subacaules, foliis multifariis ciliato-fpinofis, propaginibus 
radicalibus. 

D. Suffrutefcentes, foliis multifariis, dentato vel denticulato- 
fpinofis. 

a, propaginibus radicalibus. 


b, dichotomz, propaginibus caulinis, caule fenecto per- 
craflo dichotomo. 


FE. Frutefcentes, foliis multifariis ciliato dentatis. 


































The plants in the following lift, diftinguifhed by being 
printed in Italic charaéters, are fuch as have not hitherto had 
a fpecific name affigned to them. 


1. 


A. A. vifcofa; afpera; foliolofa; imbricata (A. fpiralis a 
WILLD. ); tortuofa; pentagona (A. /piralis 8. W1LLD.); /piralis; 
expanfa, VAR B major ; albicans. 

B. cymbiformis ; reticulata ; retufa. 

C. mirabilis; pumila (A. arachnoides 2. W1Liv.) ; tranflucens ;- 
arachnoides (A. arachnoides . W1LLD.) 

D. recurva; attenuata; margaritifera, var @ maxima, B major 


(A, marg. a. WILLD.) y minor (A marg. 8. WiLLD.), 3 minima 
(A. marg. y. WILLD.) 


lll a ha, ils i ad 





II. 


A. verrucofa; intermedia; Lingua, @ anguftifolia, 8 latifolia, 
y longifolia, 3 ungulata, « multifaria; nigricans (A. Lingua crafi- 
jolia, WILLD.) ; carinata, var. B /ubglabra. 
' B. pulchra (4. maculata pulch. WiLD.) ; obliqua (4. maculata 
oblig. WILLD.) 


<. Ill. 
ag A. variegata ; plicatilis. 

B. humilis, car & incurva; tuberculata; fubereéta, var 8. 

C. prolifera (A. perfoliata 3. Witiv.); deprefia (A. perfol. &. 
WILLD.) ; virens. 

D. a. faponaria, minor (4. pitta 8. WiLtp.), obfcura (A. 
pitta a. WiLup.), latifolia; férrulata; firiata; lineata; glauca, 
var 8; Barbadenfis. 

D. b. foccotrina ; purpurafcens (A. finuata WILLD.) 

FE. arborefcens (A. perfol. 8. Witup.); Africana (A. perfo- 
liata a. Wittp.); dichotoma; ferox; /upralevis A. pertol. s. 
WILLD.) ; flavi/pina ; albifpina ; mitreformis, var. w. elatior (A. 
perfol. » WitLp), 8. humilior, y. fpinofior ; brevifolia. 
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The A. afpera. a native of the Cape, was introduced into 
this country by Mr. Maffon. This fpecies is of difficult cul- 
ture, and probably will not long remain alive in Europe. 
The A. foliolofja, for which we are indebted to the fame in- 
defatigable collector, is the leaft-leaved of ail the aloes. The 
leavesure, at the fame time, the thinnet, the moft numerous, 
and the moft crowded. The A. fpiralis is unknown in any 
collection, except the author’s. Ft is very much like 4. pen- 
éagona, but fomewhat larger. The plant is fo much twitted 
as to make the pofition of the leaves appear multifarious. In 
A. pentagona they are ulually in five regular angles. 4. al- 
bicans is the largeft-leaved {pecies, and by far the fineft in the 
fection in which it is placed. Its ftemlefs habit approximates 
it to the next fubdivilion; from which however it is excluded 
by the extreme rigidity of its leaves —4. cymbiformis has very 
inuch the air of a fempervivum. Its excavated leaves give it 
a very firange appearance. This and the miradilis of the 
next fub-divifion are two extremely fingular fpecies; and 
fuch, had they been figured in the dark ages of botany, as we 
fhould have fancied more like the productions of art than the 
genuine children of nature. A. mirabilis is a link which con- 
nects, but very abruptly, the remote fpecies retufa and pumila. 
A. Barbadenjis ‘and A. firiata ave the fofieft-leaved and mott 
fucculent of all the aloes. The former is the only {pecies with 
yellow flowers. In the courte of ftudying this genus, Mr. 
Haworth found the ftru@ure and color of the flowers, and the 
pofition and color of the leaves, tubercles, and {pines, of more 
confequence, as fpecific criteria, than the fhapes of thole 
leaves, arms, and flowers. 

Beiide the fpecies and varieties already enumerated, Mr. 
Haworth has a knowledge, from figures and detcriptions only, 
of eight fpecies, an account of which, in a fyftematical man- 
ner, is added as a neceflary appendix to his arrangement. 


Hl. Ou the Germination of the Seeds of Orchidee. By 
Richard Antony Salifbury, Efg. F.Rr.s. and L. s. 

It has been very generally believed, that plants belonging 
to this tribe rarely, if ever, prodace fertile feeds. An idea 
fo very irreconcileable with general analogy, excited con- 
fiderable fufpicion in the author’s mind, and led him to pro- 
fecute the fubject by experiment. After premifing a fhort 
defcription of the organs of reproduction, the firuéture of 
which in the Orchidee is extremely fimple, Mr. Salitbury 
remarks that the late Dr. Gartner refufed to acknowledye the 
exitience of Pollen in any individual of this order: and if, he 
«vatinues, the difpute mutt be decided by figure, to the ex- 
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<lufion of every other property, few perfons will hefitate to 
adopt the fame conclufion. But if the effence of the term 
confift in a power of fecundation, it may be applied without 
{cruple to the ceruminous and elatiic fubfiance, which is 
lodged in the cavities of the anthere. By moiftening with 
this fubftance the fiigmata in Orcuis majeula, Morio, lati- 
folia, maculata, apifera ; of Opurys fpiralis; Eptpexprum 
cochleatum ; and various {pecies of Limoporu, perfect feeds 
were obtained, which germinated freely on moift patches in 
the author’s hot-houle. ‘This memoir is accompanied with a 
plate illufirative of the appearances oblerved. 


JIL. Account of the Tuffeh and Arrindy Silk Worms of 
Bengal. By William Roxburgh, . D. F.L.s. 


Tn this memoir we are brought acquainted with two infe@s, 
whofe productions are not unlikely, at fome future time, to 
furnith the ingenuity of our artifans with a valuable article of 
manufaéture. The Phalena Paphia, or Tuleh filk-worm, is 
fouud in fuch abundance in many parts of Bengal and the 
adjoining provinces, as to afford the natives an abundant fup- 
ply of a moft durable dark-coloured filk ; which is woven into 
«kind of cloth much worn by the Bramins, and other fects of 
Hindoos. This fubftance the author thinks would be highly 
ufeful to the inhabitants of many parts of America and_ the 
South of Europe, where a cheap, light, cool, and durable drefs 
ismuch wanted. Phalena Cynthia, (Cramer, Tab. xxxix. 
Mz. A,) an infect known to the Hindoos by the name of 
Arrindy, appears to be peculiar to the interior parts of 
Bengal, and, fo far as the autbor’s information extends, to 
the two diftricis only of Dinagepore and Rungpore, where 
the natives breed and rear it in a domeftic ftate as they do the 
commen filk worm. The food of the caterpillar confifts 
chiefly of the Ricinus Palma-Chrijfii, which is cultivated 
abundantly in every part of India, en account of the oil ob- 
tainable from its feed. The cocoon of this filk worm is re- 
markably foft, and white or yellowifh. The filament is fo ex- 
ceedingly delicate as to render it impracticable to wind off 
the filk, which is therefore {pun like cotton, The yarn thus 
manufactured is woven inte a coarle kind of white cloth, of a 
fcemingly leofe texture, but of incredible durability ; the life 
of one perfon being feldom fufficient to wear out a garment 
made of it. The head firear of the factory at Jungypore had 
the outfide cover of a palanquin made of this material, which, 
when this account was written, had lafted eleven years; and 
fume purdahs, which though in conftant ufe for nine years, 
vere not much decayed. A correfpondent of Dr. R. informs 
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him that he fent a little of this filk to his friends in England 
fome years ago; and was given to underftand that feveral of 
our manufaéturers to whom it was fhown feemed to think that 
their countrymen in the Eaft had been impofing on their cre- 
dulity by accounts of fhawls made from the wool of a goat ; 
and that the Arrindy filk, if fent home, would be made into 
fhawls equal to any imported from India. ‘To complete fcien- 
tific defcriptions of the infects, Dr. R. has added plates ele- 
gantly coloured reprefenting the caterpillars and the plants on 
which they feed; and has introduced into the fabftance of his 
paper a variety of interefting particulars furnifhed by his cor- 
re{pondents. 

IV. Defcription of the Britifh Lizards ; and of anew Britijh 

Species of Viper. By Revett Sheppard, A. B. P. L.s. 

To the catalogue of Britifh lizards Mr. Sheppard appre- 
hends that he has been fortunate enough to add two, if not 
three, that are entirely new. The new {pecies of viper is thus 
defcribed : 

“ CoLunER CERULEUS. BLUE BELLIED VIPER. 

“ Head, upper part light brown, marked with a dark-brown fpot 
in the form of a V; under part, fcales yellowith white, edged with 
dull red. 

“‘ Trides red ; pupil brownith black. 

“ Scales on the margin of the upper jaw yellowifh white, edged 
with brown: jaws fomewhat comprefied fideways. 

“ Back light brown, and a {tring of dark brown rhomboidal marks 
reachiny from the head to the end of the tail. 

“* Sides {potted with dark brown. 

*“ Belly, the fcuta light blue, fpotted, particularly at the edges, 
with white : the firft row of fcales which margin the fcuta is edged 
with white. 

“ Length 21 inches 10 lines; head 10 lines: from the head to 
the anus 182 inches; and from the anus to the tip of the tail 23 
inches. In the lati divifion the firft two inches on the under part 
are blue, edged with red, and the remaining half inch yellow, {pot- 
ted with white.” (p. 56.) 

V. Defeription of Bos Frontalis, a new Species from India. 

By Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Efq. r.R.s. v. P.L.s. 


BOS FRONTALIS. 
“ Bos nigro-cerulescens, fafcia frontali grifea, cornibus craflis 
remotis brevibus, caudd fubnuda gracili apice pilofa. 
“ Obf. Vellus molle. Juba nulla. Labium inferius apice album, 


pilis hifpidis fetofum. Fafcia frontis plumbea, bafes cornuum 
includens, Cornua pallida.” 


From a fubfequent article in this volume, we learn, that this 
animal, known in India by the name of Gyauz, 
* 
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“Ts a fpecies of cow peculiar to the mountains which form 
the eaftern boundary of the province of Chittagong, where it 
is found running wild in the woods; and it is alfo reared as a 
domettic animal “by the Kookies, or Lunclas, the inhabitants of 
thofe hills. It delights to live in the deepeii jungles, ieeding on 
the tender leaves and fhoots of the brufhwood ; and is never met 
on the plains below, except when brought there. Such of them 
4s have at any time been kept by the gentlemen at Chittagong, 
‘ave always preferred browfing among the thickets on the adjacent 
hills, to feeding on the grafs of ‘the plains. 

“Itis of a “dull heavy appe arance, yet of a form that indicates 
both ftrength and attivity; and approaches nearly to that of the 
wild buffalo. Its head is fet on like the buffalo’s, and it carries it 
much in the fame manner, with the nofe projecting forward ; but in 
the thape of the head it differs coufiderably from both the buffalo 
and cow, the head of the gyal! being much fhorter from the crown 
to the nofe, but much broader between the horns than that of 
either. ‘The withers and fhoulders of the gyall rife higher in pro- 
portion than thofe of the buffalo or cow, and its tail is fmall and 
thorter, feldom falling lower than the bend of the ham. Its colour 
is in general brown, varying from a light to a deep fhade: it has at 
times a white forehead and white lees, with a white belly and bruh. 
‘The hair of the belly is invariably of a lighter colour than that of 
the back and flanks. The gyall calf is of a dull red colour, which 
gradually changes to a brown as it advances in age. 

“ The female gyall receives the bull at the age of three years; 
her time of gefiation is eleven months, when the brings forth, and 
does not again admit the male until the fecend year thereafter ; 
thus producing a calf once in three years only. So long an inter- 
val between each birth muft tend to make the fpecies fo rare. In 
the length of time the goes with young, as well as in that between 
each conception, the gyall differs from the buffalo and cow. The 
gvall does not give much milk, but what the yields is nearly as rich 
as the cream of other milk. The calf fucks his dam for eight or 
nine months, when he is capable of fupporting himfelf. The Kookies 
tie up the calf until he is fufficiently ftrong to do fo. 

“The gyalls live to the age of from fifteen to twenty years : they 
lofe their fight as they grow old, and are fubject to a difeafe of the 
hoof, w hich often proves fatal at an early age. When the Kookie 
contiders the difeafe beyond the hope ofcure, he kills the gyall and 
eats the fleth, which conftitutes his firft article of luxury. 

“ The Kookies have a very fimple method of catching the wild 
gyalls. It is as follows: On difcovering a herd of wild gyallsin the 
jungles they prepare a number of balls, of the fize of a man’s 
head, compofed of a particular kind of earth, falt, and cotton; 
they then drive their tame gyalls toward the wild ones, when the 
two foon meet and affimilate into one herd, the males of the one 
attaching themfelves to the females of the other, and vice verfa, 
The Kookies now featter their balls over fuch parts of the jungle 
as they think the herd moit likely to pafs, and watch its — 
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The gyalls, on meeting thefe balls as they go along, are attracted 
by their appearance and fmell, and begin to lick them with their 
tongues; aud relifhing the tafte of the falt, and the particular 
earth compofing them, they never quit the place until all the balls 
are defiroyed. ‘The Kookies having obferved the gyalls to have 
once tatted their balls, prepare what they contider a fufficient fupply 
of them to anfwer the intended purpofe, and as the gyalls lick them 
up they throw down more; and to prevent their being fo readily 
deftroyed they mix the cotton with the earth and falt. This 
proceis generally goes on for three changes of the moon, or for a 
month and a half; during which time the tame and wild gyalls 
are always together licking the decoy balls; and the Kookie, after 
the firft day ur two of their being fo, makes his appearance at fuch 
a diftance as not to alarm the wild ones. By degrees he approaches 
nearer and nearer, until at length the fight of him has become fo 
familiar that he can advance to ftroke his tame gyalls on the back 
and neck without frightening away the wildones. He next extends 
his hand to them, and careties them alfo, at the fame time giving 
them plenty of his decoy balls to lick ; and thus in the fhort fpace 
of time mentioned he is able to drive them along with his 
tame ones to his parrah, or village, without the leaft exertion of 
force or coercion: and {fo attached do the gyalls become to the 
parrah, that when the Kookies migrate from one place to another, 
they always find it necefiary to fet fire to the huts they are about to 
abandon, left the gyalls fhould return to them trom the new 
grounds, were they left ftanding. Experience taught the Kookie 
the neceflity of thus deftroying his huts. 

“ It is a fact worthy of remark, that the new and full moon are 
the periods at which the Kookies generally commence their opera- 
tion of catching the wild gyalls, from having obferved that at thefe 
changes the two fexes are moft inclined to affociate. The fame 
obfervation has been often made to me by our elephant catchers.” 
(p. 302—305.) 


VI. Defcription of the Ejor Saurus. By the Rev. Thomas 
Rackett, wm. A. F.8.S. and L.s. 


An excellent figure of this uncommon fpecies, accompanied 
with a concife character and defcription. The fubject from 
which it was taken, was caught near the [fle of Portland, after 
a hard fiorm, in the fummer of the year 1800. 


VIL. Defcription of feveral Marine Animals, found on the 
South Coajt of Devoufhire. By George Montagu, Eq. 
F.L. 8. 

During a partial refidence for fome years on the fouth coaft 
of Devonihire, the attention of this inquifitive naturalift was 
attracied to the animal productions of the fea. In collecting 
the materials of a work, which has been noticed with appro- 
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bation in a former volume of this journal*, it was, he fays, 
impoffible to examine the mafs of matter which was frequently 
brought up along with the ¢effacea, without having the mind 
firongly folicited from the immediate object of purfuit, by the 
be auty, fingularity, and wonderful variety of the animals with 
which that element is replete. In the courfe of his inquiries, 
he toon found that fo far as marine animals are concerned, 
our knowledge of natural hifiory is far from being brought to 
maturity. 

After a general fiatement of his difcourfe, he proceeds to lay 
before the Society, a few fpecimens of his ind ifiry and fuc- 
cefs. Among the crujtacea, he remarks that the genus Cancer 
is much more numerous than has generally been imagined ; 
and that while fome have been defcribed as mere objetts for 
the microfcope, others of fuperior fize can be fuppofed to 
have efcaped obiervation merely by their locality. Under 
the denomination of C. Phafma, now, for the firfi time, well 
figured, the author comprehends the C.atomos and C. linearis 
ot the Syf. Nat. the identity of which has been fupported by 
Dr. Pallas by very convincing arguments. The refemblance 
of this animal in ftructure to the Onijcus ceti would have led 
us to refer both to the fame genus; and we are rather furprifed 
that the neceflity of fuch a removal did not fuggeft itlelf to 

Colonel Montagu, more efpecially after perufing x his doubts 
refpecting the ¢ Jailification of a former {pecies. The C. Scor- 
ploides is a very fingular {pecies. The tail, which is longer 
than the body, confitisy like that of a fcorpion, of eight tumid 
articulations. It is to be lamented, that both the defeription 
and figure are incomplete, being taken from a mutilated fpe- 
cimen. The refemblance at firft fight of the Onifcus cylin- 
draceus to the O. Balticus of Pallas, led us to imagine that 
they formed but one {pecies ; ; but on turning to the defcrip- 
tions we found the poiats in which they differ fufficiently nu- 
merous to difcountenance the fuppofition. 

In his account of the Gordius aquaticus, or fea long worm 
of Borlafe, we meet with a variety of interefiing facts. 


“ Tts expanfion and contraction,” fays Col. M. “ are fo unlimited, 
that it is fcarcely poffible to afcertain the utmoft length of this 
worm. One, which was efteemed to be about eight feet long, was 
put alive into fpirits, and inftantly contracted to about a foot, at 
the fame:time increafing double the bulk, which originally was 
about the diameter of a crow’s quill. In this vait exertion of the 
mutcles, the animal is generally divided at thofe parts which had 
been twined into knots. This worm is very difficult to preferve 


perfect 
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perfe& without contraction; for, if fuffered to die in its natural 
element, one part will decay while the other is alive; and the 


addition of any thing offenfive produces contraction, even freth 
water.” 


Concerning the animal which Colonel M. denominates 
Stpunculus Strombus, we felect the following particulars : 


“ This animal is parafitical, taking poilefion of the old thells of 
Strombus Pes Pelecani, to which it feems peculiar, for in no one 
inftance have we been able to difcover it elfewhere. It is remark- 
able that the aperture of this fhell, which is contracted, or narrow, 
is ill calculated for the habitation of Cancer Bernardus ; and of 
courfe becomes better adapted for the dwelling of the Sipunculus, 
as not likely to be dettroyed, or moletied, by that predatory infect. 

“ Where this {pecies of Sipunculus is found, old thells of Stromb. 
Pes Pelecani are not uncommon ; and not a fing!e intftance occurred 
that fuch were not taken poileflion of by this animal: and as the 
Hermit Crab is more plentiful in the fame place than we ever re- 
member to have feen it elfewhere, eccupying every other deferted 
turbinated or fpiral fhell, from the fmall Turbo pullus to the Bucci- 
num undatum, it muft be concluded that the adopted habitation of 
this Sipunculus is not fuited to the form of that crab; a matter of 
no {mall proof of the wife difpenfations of an Omuipotent Power, 
the fource of original inftinct, with which animals, even the moii 
contemptible in appearance, are endowed for the prefervation of 
their fpecies. 

“This animal further fecures itfelf from the attack of other 
enemies by clofing up the aperture of the thell (except a round 
hole fufficient for its body) with faud ftrongly agglutinated toge- 
ther ; and this as far in the fhell as is neceilary for contracting it to 
the fize required. Within this the larger or pofterior part of the 
animal, as far as the vent, is conceale 1d in the {piral volution, pro- 
truding occafionally that part only which is capable of internal 
retraction. 

“It differs from §. nudus in being much fhorter and verrucofe 
fora confiderable {pace behind the vent, in not having fo fudden a 
decreafe in fize before the vent, and in the fringe or feelers round 
the inouth being longer; it has alfo much greater retractile powers 
in proportion to its length, and when wholly receded within the 
fhell is feldom above an inch anda half long.” (p. 75—76. ) 

When treating of the 4plyfia* viridis, another animal which 
Colonel M. has added to the Britifh catalogue, he takes occa- 
fion to vindicate the A. depilans from the odious faculty which, 
apparently, caufed it to be fo denominated ; and obferves, that 





* Colonel M. writes Laplyfa, But it is furely time to difeard a 
barbarous term, which can claim no better origin than a blunder of 
the prefs, 
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he has had various opportunities of examining thefe animals 
on the coaft of Devonthire, and has frequently handled. then 
with impunity: for they neither affect the hand nor the o!- 
factory nerves, but are as deftitute of {meli as of any depilatory 
power. The beautiful purple dye which they difcharge fo 
copioufly might, the author thinks, be turned to fume advan- 
tage, if a method of fixing it could be devifed. He has feen 
feveral yards of a fifhing net ftained with it under water ;. and 
it is with difficulty wafhed off the hands. The animals def- 
cribed imthis paper amount to twenty-four; and confift of fix 
{pecies of Cancer; two Onifci; two Gordii ; one Sipunculus ; 
one Aplyfia; five {pecies of Doris; one Amphitrite; five 
fpecies of Nereis ; and one Ajlerias. 


VIII. Defcriptions of four new Britifh Lichens. By Dawfon 
Turuer, Eig. M. A. F. Ls. 

It would be impoilible, by an attempt to epitomize it, to 
convey to our readers any adequate idea of this excellent 
paper. The author's merit in this department of fcience has 
received a due tribute of applaufe from thofe who are bett 
qualified to beftow it. 


IX. Defcriptions of fome Species of Carex from North Ame- 
rica. By Edward Rudge, Ejq. Fr. 1. s. 
Defcriptions and figures of five fpecies of Carex, which 
appear not to have been noticed by former writers. 


X. Remarks upon the Dillenian Herbarium. By Dawfon 
Turner, Efq. F. R.s. A.s. and L. s. 


“ The Hiftoria Mufcorum of Dillenius,” fays the writer of thefe 
remarks, * is a work of fo great authority, as well for the excellence 
of its figures and defcriptions, as for the extenfive knowledge and 
confummate accuracy of its author, that it muft be regarded as the 
iureft medium now left us of becoming acquainted with the various 
tribes of Mofies and Algx defcribed by Linnzeus, and all fubfequent 
writers down to the prefent day. In referring to this work, how- 
ever, it has not unfrequently happened that differences of opinion 
have arifen as to the plants really defigned by the learned Profeffor ; 
aud a confufion of fynonymy, than which nothing is more perplex- 
ing Or injurious to fcience, has neceflarily been the confequence. 
To remove this in fome meafure appeared a tafk likely to be not 
altogether ulelefs, and the only certain mode of effecting it was 
evidently by a careful reference to the original fpecimeus.” 


With this view the author, in company of a friend, paid 
avifit to Oxford, and obtained permiflion to infpect the Her- 
barium of Dillenius. To their great fatisfaction they found 
the fpecimens in general in good prefervation, and capable of 
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affording complete proof of the accuracy of their former pof- 
ieffor. Circumftances did not allow them to devote more 
than one day to the invettigation; but as that was both long 
and uninterrupted, it ferved them to look through the conferve 
ulve, lichens, and hypna, with fome attention: and to take a 
hatty view of the remaining genera of motles, but not to open 
a fingle fheet of the Jungermannic. The tubmerged Aige 
were their leading object; of thefe, therefore, Mr. T. notices 
every individual; but in the moiies and lichens no {pecies is 
mentioned, except where it appeared that the plants defigned 
by Duillenius have been mifunderiiood. We feel, from the 
perufal of this article, to deep an impretiion of Mr. 'T.’s con- 
fummaie {kill and firict integrity, that we cannot refrain from 
exprefiing a wifh that he may again vilit Oxford, and avail 
himfelf of the contents of the Herbarium, in order to com- 
plete a new edition of the work of Dilienius, with fuch addi- 
tions as he has himielf pointed out at the clofe of his remarks, 
Such a re-publication has been long a defideratum in botanical 
literature, and among his connections, we apprehend, it would 
not be dificult to find a colleague to undertake thofe fubjects 
on which the writer's diflidence might forbid him to engage. 


XI. Defeription of fome Fofil Shells found in Hampjhive: 
By William Pilkington, Efq. r.a.s. and Ls. 
A feleétion of ten fpecies not noticed by Mr. Brander, with 
icures, {pecific characters, and fhort deicriptions. 
figures, {pecific cl ters, and thort deteript 


XU. An Hiftorical Account of Tejtaceological Writers. By 
William George Maton, M. b. Fr. R. Ss. and L. s. and the 
Rev. Thomas Rackett, m. A. F. R. Ss. and Ls. 

This elaborate article, which occupies more than a third 
part of the volume before us, contains, along with much 
found criticifin, a more compiete enumeration of writers on 
tke Teyjiacea than we have any where befide mei with. Prom 
the fentiments of the authors we have te!dom found reafon to 
diffent, but wifh that they had ftudied compreflion, and a¢ted 
more frequently on the principle of exclufion. We are happy 
to find that they have, for many vears, devoted much attention 
to the ftudy of this department of natural hiftory ; and that 
they are preparing a fyftematic catalogue and defcription of 
fuch fpecies of tefiacea which may be confidered as natives of 
the Britith iflands. Our limits forbid us to make large felec- 
tions, but for the information of our readers we {hail intro- 
duce two paflages, of which one relates to Linnzus ; and the 
other to the laft editor of the Syjfema Nature, and his Englith 
tranilator. 

“« There 
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“ There has been a very general belief that lefs attention was 
dev ted by Linnzus to the hiftory and arrangement of the Teftacea, 
than to any other order of the animal kin adom ; ; and that he even 
thought their external coverings, or th ells, {carcely worthy of be- 
coming fubjects of fcientific diftribution. W hatever may have been 
the origin of this belief, it certainly does not appear to us to be 
warrauted by any examination of the Syitema Nature itfelf, noteven 
of its earlieft editions. ‘The original ftate of that extraordinary 
work (and it was in this that Linneus firft touched on tetiaceology) 
did not Indicate, perhaps, lefs happy reformation of method with 

gard to. the tefiacea, than to other parts of organized nature; its 
lelic-encies were thofe from which few other portions ot the per- 
fors uice were exempt, and which were naturally to be expected 
iu all, on the firft fketch of fo grand and fo heterogencous a fubjeét. 
Th e great aim of the author ‘being fimplicity, he feems to have at 
firtt over-reached it rather than to have fallen fhort, and the confe- 
quences are obvious. His original genera of thells were too few, 
being only eight in sumber: Viz. 

1. Cochlea 3. Cyprea 5+ Patella 7. Concha 
2, Nautilus 4. Haliotis 6. Dentalium — 8. Lepas. 

In Pin of the fubfequent editions of the Syftema, two or three 
more genera were added; but at length, in the 10th they were 
augmented to thirty-two, which are only three lefs than Linneus 
employed on any occafion afterwards. The edition of 1758 is, 
therefore, to be confidered as the period at which he may be faid 
to have perfected his principles of tettaceological arrangement, 
though, in fa¢t, the principles themfelves underwent no material 
change from the beginning, (a proof that our illuttrious author 
never treated the fubject with careleffnefs,) the only alteration that 
he deemed necefiary beimg in the number of the genera: he ac- 
cordingly broke that of cox blea inte conus, bulla, voluta, bucci- 
num, {trombus, murex, trochus, turbo, he LIX, and nerita, and that 
( F ec oncha into chiton, pholas, and the bivaivia. The faults of the 
teitaceological fyttems which preceded Linnzus’s may be readily 
deduced from the remarks made in various parts of this paper.— 
‘Lhete fyftems laboured under extieme difficulty of application, not 
only on accouut of the multitude of divifions and fubdivifions which 
were deemed necefiary by their refpeciive authors, but alfo of the 
practice ef founding generi diitintions on variations of ge sneral 
contour. Such variations being endlefs, there was confe quently no 
cud to the multiplication of families, and fpecies became correipon- 
dently fpariog. There was only one author who can be faid to be 
free from reproach on this {core, and that was Adanfon ; ; he, how- 
ever, fet out upon principles of arrangement effentially diferent 
trom thofe-of the generality of writers on this tcience; and, by 
making the contained animal almoft exclufively the bafis of his fyf- 
tem, neceffarily became limited iu the choice of generic characters. 
But to the eftablifiment of characters purely zoo ito gical, the objec- 
tions are ftill ftronger than to the being guided by the genera! form 
ef the fhell. Independently of the very fmallextent to which our 
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knowledge of the mollufca has hitherto been carried, it appears to 
us, that, from the very nature of thefe animals when provided with 
a portable place of retreat from danger, they can never prefent 
thofe permanent and obvious points of diftinction fo indifpenfable 
to an apt aud commodious invetiigation of all natural objetts. 
Wherein does the animal differ from an unfhapen mafs of lifelefs 
matter when coiled up within its fhelly habitation? And how are 
its natural fhape and appendages te be examined, but by the knife 
of an anatomift? In fact, it is reafonable to conclude, that innu- 
merable teftaceous animals mutt ever remain unknown to us, ex- 
cept by the exuvia accidentally thrown upon the fhores after their 
death: many of them appear to inhabit inacceffible receffes of the 
ocean, and others part with life on the point of being removed from 
their native element. To place his fyftem beyond the reach of 
thofe objections which prefented themfelves to all that had been 
hitherto propofed, Linnzus was obliged to ftrike out fome principles 
of difcrimination wholly different from any before exemplified ; 
aud that fagacity with which he feized new and admirable guidances 
to methodical arrangement in other parts of the dominions of na- 
ture, fortunately affitted him alfo in this. After having convinced 
himielf of the futility of forming a fyftem of teftaceology folely on 
the ftructure of the animal, or even making the latter at all con- 
cerned in the tpecific diftinctions, he aftonifhingly fimplified the 
whole fcience by dividing teftacea only into the three obvious fami- 
lies of univalves, bivalves, and multivalves, with fubordinate genera, 
characterized by variations of particular parts of the fhells. The 
hinge in bivalves, and the aperture or mouth of univalves, as it was 
a permanent characier, fo was it alfo lefs multiform than any other 
that could have been chofen. The general outline, however, was 
not wholly neglected: it ferved to form an uniting chara¢ter for 
fuch as may be called natural families of thells, which were diftri- 
buted into fuitable divifions fubordinately to the artificial genus, 
fo as to become an affittance, inftead of an embarraffment, in the 
invefligation of fpecies. Thus the terms truncati, pyriformes, 
elongati, and laxi, became ufeful demarcations in the genus conus, 
without creating the confufion which muft always be incident to 
too great a number of regular genera, efpecially when thofe genera 
are formed, (us was the practice of the generality of preceding 
authors,) from external figure only. In afew genera it was necel- 
fary to deviate 2 little from thefe principles, (and what fyftem can 
be free from anomalies ?) yet they are too few to affect the general 
fimplicity ; and we ought to be furprifed only at the characters 
holding good {fo far as they do. But our great author was not 
wholly inattentive to the creatures for which the beautiful and 
endlet:ly-divertified receptacles that he had charatterized were de- 
figned. Among the generic marks was included the name of the 
mollufcous inhabitant; or, where the animal differed from any 
which bad a place in other parts of his fyfiem, he defcribed it at 
length. Thus was a method eftablithed, “which, though not fpecu- 
latively regular, pofleties fo much practical utility, that we —. 
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hefitate to prefer it to any hitherto made known to the world. 
Whatever improvements it may undergo, (and of improvements all 
human fyftems muft neceffarily be fufceptible,) there is in our 
minds no doubt that the general foundations will ftand the teft of 
fcientific application for ages; a fentiment which wiil appear the 
leis bold, if we quote, in aid of our ailertions, thofe of a very dif- 
tinguifhed naturalift of a neighbouring country ; in which, if, after 
almoft unpresedented pains had been taken, both by himfelf and 
by an indefatigable contemporary, for the formation of a perfect 
fy{tem, the principles of Linnzeus remain unimpaired, we may fairly 
relinguith the expectation of being prefented with any lefs excep- 
tionable. “ On peut dire,” fays M. Lamarck, “ que Linné a établz 
les vrais principes qu’on doit fuivre dans l’etude et la détermina- 
tion des coquilles, et qu’il a poié ies bafes de cette intéreifante 
partie de nos connoifiances.” — Mem. de la Soc. d’Hitt, Nat.— 
P. 63. (p. 179.) 

“ In concluding our remarks on the works of Linnzeus, we ought 
to take fome notice of the editor of his Syftema, Gmelin, who has 
increafed the number of the vermes teftacea to 2534. If the whole 
of this number were founded on unimpeachable authorities, and if 
the writer had in. other refpects infpired confidence in his correét- 
nefs, as well as in his knowledge of the fubject, great indeed would 
wave been the obligation of naturalifis to this laborious publither. 
Unfortunately, however, his errors are innumerable in this part of 
the Syftema, with which he feems to have been lefs converfant than 
with any other; and fo little dependence is there on his references 
and fynonyms, that the fame figure is fréquently found to be quoted 
for ipecies moft widely different from one another; and even the 
fame {pecies, in more than one inftance, is defcribed twice. A 
writer who fhould undertake to rectify thefe errors, would perform 
a truly valuable fervice to teftaceology. Such an opportunity pre- 
fented itielf to a countryman of ours, who has recently put the 
Syit. Nat. into an Englith drefs, and who has profefied having 
availed himielf of the improvements and additions of later natu- 
talifts; yet we cannot find that Dr. Turton has done more than 
having trodden in the fteps of Gmelin, not perceiving even the 
moti glaring of his inadvertences. It would be wholly ufglefs and 
{uperfluous, therefore, to affign any place to the Englith.editor of 
Linneeus’s Syftema, but that of a mere tranflator. (p. 182.) 


XIU. An Illujtration of the Grafs, called by Linneus 
Cornucopie Alopecuroides. “By James Edward Smith, 
M.D. F.R.S. P.L.S. 

The original fpecimen of C. Alopecuroides was fent to Lin- 
nzeus by Proteflor Arduino, fome time between the publication 
of the fecond edition of the Species Plantarum and that of 
the firft Mantiffa. [ts moft ftriking character, viz. a mem- 
branous cup embracing the lower part of the {pike, determined 
Linnzeus to arrange it under his genus Cornucopia, though its 

refemblance 
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refemblance to Alopecurus praténfis, and fome of the fpecies 
of Phalaris did not efcape his notice. Dr. Smith has, in an- 
other place*, remarked that Linnzus defcribed his Phalaris 
utricu(ata on the authority of other writers, without feeing 
the plant: a cire umfiance which may account for his very 
erroneous fuppofition of its not being really diftin& from the 
P. pavadoxa; and likewite for his not perceiving that it was 
in tact an Alope curus. Onexamining P. utricu/ata, in order 
to complete its defeription for the Flora Graca of the late Dr. 
Sibthorp, it was found to be decidedly in habit and charac- 


ter an 4lopecurus. This difcovery led to an examination of 


the Cornucopia alopecuroides; but, on comparing it with 
Alopecurus pratenfis, to which Linneus fays it is fo nearly re- 
Jated, the two plants proved completely diftiné. On turning, 
however, to the Phataris, or, as it muft now be termed, 
Alopecurus utriculatus, Dr. Smith perceived at once that this 


wonderful Cornucopie was no other than a fingular variety of 


that fpecies, characterized by the cup or ruffle that unfolds the 
bafe of the fpike. The rudiments of this ruffle may be de- 
tected on this grafs in its ordinary ftate, and it does not in any 
inftance run down into a fheath. The ftem of the original 
fpecimen is much thicker than ufual, arifing, pollibly, trom 
the fame caute of monfirofity which produced the dilated 


ruffle. 


XIV. Defeription of fuch Species of Chironia as grow wild 
at the Cape of Good Hope. By Sir Charles Peter Thun- 
berg, Knight of the Order of Wafa, Profeflor of Botany 
at Upial, P.M.i.s. 


The fubjects deferibed in this paper from the living plants 
in their native climate, are Ch. tetragona, nudicaulis, grute- 
feens, Jajminoides, lychnoides, linoides, baccifera. Of the two 
firit, elegant reprete ntations are given in plate xii. 


XV. Remarks on the Generic Charaéiers of Moffes, and 
particularly of the Genus Mnium. By James Edward 
Smith, M.D. F.R.S. P.L.S. 

After tracing the hiftory of the genus Mnium, from its firft 
eftablifhment by Dillenius to the time of Hedwig’s brilliant 
difcoveries, the learned Prefident points out the infufficiency 
of the generic characters ailigned, by Hedwig and his follow- 
ers, toMofles that have a double Periftomium; ; and concludes 
by fuggefting a mark that may ferve to diftinguifh thofe genera 
in which the Hedwigian characters are leaft fatisfactory. This 
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criterion confifis in the capfule being furrowed longitudinally; 
and was indicated lang ago in English Botany, under Bartra- 
mia, though it has not till lately been adverted in Mnium. 
The st however, is perfuaded, that it is equally certain 
in both. , 


“ It is chiefly feen in the ripe fruit; and the number of furrows 
is fixteen, anfwerable to the teeth of the outer fringe. - It keeps 
the real Afma of Dillenius together, except the firft, which is 
Tetraphis pellucida, and it aflociates with them the drrhenopterum 
of Hedwig. Having examined every Bryum that has come in my 
way, I can aver that a fmooth capfule is effential to that genus, 
The fame may be alfo faid of Hypnum ; for I know no defcribed 
fpecies with a furrowed capfule, except the undulatum, and per- 
haps the ornithupodioides. 1 have indeed lately received a number 
of exotic moffes with furrowed capfules from my worthy friend 
Mr. Menzies; thefe will probably come under Mnium ; but it re- 
quires more time than I can juft now beftow, to examine accurately 
the terminal or lateral origin of all their fruit-ftalks. I am ready 
to allow that the character of the furrowed capfule, which appears 
fo fufficient to characterize a genus, already indicated by its habit, 
in double-fringed moffes, is, in thofe with a fingle fringe, of no 
further importance than to diftinguifh fpecies. Whe does not 
know that the moft effential principles of generic diftinction, the 
germen inferior or fuperior, for infiance, are fometimes of no vali- 
dity at all? Witnefs the moft natural genus of Sarifraga. On 
the other hand, what flight marks are we glad to feize, in the graffes 
and umbelliferous plants, to mark genera which habit thows to be 
diftinét !” 


The paper concludes with an enumeration of all the {pecies 
that the author has been able to determine with certainty. 


XVI. Obfervations on the Zizania Aquatica. By Aylmer 
Bourke Lambert, Efg. F..s. v.P.L.s. 


In a pond, at Spring Grove, Sir Jofeph Banks has a great 
quantity of this plant growing annually, ripening its feeds, 
and fowing itfelf round the edges; and Mr. Lambert is per« 
fuaded that it might be fown with advantage where no other 
grain will grow, in many fhallow pieces of water in Great 
Britain and Ireland ; efpecially in the latter country, where 
there are feveral extenfive lakes which appear well fuited for 
the purpofe. It grows in great abundance in the lakes of 
Canada; and the feeds, which are as large as oats, are ufed 
by the Indians for food. 

As the figures which have hitherto been given of this fpecies 
of plants are very imperfeét, the author has fupplied the de- 
Vou. IV. Q fect 
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fect by an excellent plate. He has likewife extricated the 
fynonymy, in which there was fome obfcurity. 


XVII. Obfervations on the Durion, Durio Zibethinus of 
Linnaeus. By Mr. Charles Konig, F...s. 


The charatters of this genus have hitherto refted on very 
inadequate authority. Linnaeus, who firft introduced the 
Durio as a genus, in the 13th edition of the Sy. Plant. had 
never feen any part of the plant; and therefore took the ge- 
neric character from the Herbarium Amboinenfe: a work, as 
the author obferves, very ufeful upon the whole for afcertain- 
ing the general habit and the hiftory of the vegetables of which 
it treats ; but fearcely in any inftance fufficient, either by its 
delineations or defcriptions, to convey an adequate idea of the 
parts of a plant, or to be depended on for eftablifhing generic 
charaéiers. In the prefent inftance, it happened unfortunately, 
that Rumpf’s figure of the flowers of the Durion does not even 
exprefs their habit, nor can any knowledge be derived from 
his defcription, which, as might naturally be expected, bears 
teftimony of the period in which it was. compofed. In one 
chee gre Linneus was mifled by confulting the Latin tranf- 

ation inftead of the Dutch original ; and a milapprehenfion, 

i marae, in the fame fource, probably, induced M. De 
Juffieu to refer it to his natural order of Capparides ; though, 
as would appear from Mr. Konig’s defcription, it belongs more 
properly to the Malvacee. From the remarks with which this 
paper concludes, we learn that 


“ The Durio is not found in the weftern parts of India, but be- 
gins in Malacca, and is continued on through Java, Madura, Bor- 
neo, the Celebes and all the Moluccas. Rumpf, and other ocular 
witnefles, defcribe its thin and fpreading head as fupported by an 
angular, and, as it were, winged ftem, covered with an even and 
greyith yellow bark, which diftinguifhes this tree among all others. 
The leaves are alternate, from four to five inches in length, oblong, 
acuminate, entire, rather plaited at the bafe, above fmvoth and of 
a deep green hue; below covered with minute ruft-coloured {cales, 
and marked by a ftrongly elevated longitudinal rib, emitting dif- 
tiné and arcuate lateral branches. Their ftalks are an inch long, 
flefhy, fwoln, and likewife covered with minute fcales. No ftipules 
were obfervable in thofe fmall branches which fell under my exa- 
mination, but it appeared as if there were fome traces of their 
former exiftence. The inflorefcence of the Durion is fuch as we fee 
in all trees bearing heavy fruit, as in the jack, bread-fruit tree, 
&c.: the flowers are fituate on the thicker branches, in bunches 
fupported by a common ftalk: the partial ftalks are 2—3 inches 
long, roundifh, covered, like the calyx, with minute fcales, and 
inferted in the common peduncle by means of a joint. 
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“« There are feveral varieties of the Durion fpecified by Rumpf, 
only differing from each other by the fhape and fize of the fruit. 
The Durion is reprefented, by thote who were in the habit of eating 
it, as the moft delicious of all the fruits of India. The eatable 
part of it is that aril-like fubftance which contains the kernels, and 
which moft refembles cream, or the blanc-mange of our tables; 
but a confiderable drawback from the extreme gratification it pro- 
cures to the palate of the Epicurean is its intolerable ftench: even 
the rinds emit fuch offenfive effluvia, that at Amboyna, as Rumpf 
and Valentin ftate, it is forbidden by the law to throw them out 
near any public path. Some compare this fmell to that of putrid 
animal fubftances, others to that of rotten onions; but all agree, 
that if the firft repugnance is once overcome, no fruit is more en- 
ticing than the Durion, Thefe qualities are fo very well known, 
that I was furprifed to find it mentioned in the Hiftotre de Voyages, 
and copied from thence by Lamarck in his Encyclopédie, that the 
fruit of the Durion diffufes an excellent odour, but that its tafte is 
rather unpleafant, it being that of fried onions. There are, befides, 
other errors in this defcription; for inftance, that the fruit opens 
in four places, and fo forth.” 


Mr. K.’s excellent defcription is illuftrated by three plates, 
reprefenting a {mall branch of the D. Zibethinus ; diffections 


of the flower and fruit; and a middle-fized fpecimen of the 
latter in an entire ftate. 


XVIII. Obfervations on foe Species of Britiyh Quadrupeds, 
Birds, and Fifhes. By George Montagu, Efq. F...s. 


All the productions we have feen of this intelligent writer 
tend to convince us that he is not one of thofe naturalifis 
whofe attention is confined to form .and arrangement, but 
that his ftudies have been very judicioufl direded to acquire 
an acquaintance with the manners and economy of the ani- 
mals he defcribes.—The firft article that claims our notice in 
thefe obfervations, relates to that elegant little animal, the 
harveft-moufe, firft pointed out by Mr. White as an inhabi- 
tant of the corn-fields and ricks about Selborne. Col. Mon- 
tagu afferts that it is by no means confined to Hhmpbhhire ; 
for, previous to its difcovery by Mr. White, he can weil re- 
member that it was common in the more champaign parts of 
Wilthhire ; and he has fince found it in other parts of the fame 
county, in Glocefterthire, and the fouth of Devonfhire. That 
its neft fhould be without any opening is not peculiar to the 
harveft-moufe; for the author affures us, that moft of the ani- 
mals of this genus clofe the aperture of their nefts whenever 
they have occafion to quit their young. The harveft-moufe 
appears to be a tender animal, as all attempts to keep it alive 
in a fate of confinement have hitherto failed. Its favourite 
Q2 abode 
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abode during the colder months is the oat-rick, out of which 
the author has feen hundreds taken without fhowing any figns 
of torpidity ; and in fuch a fituation they appear to breed dur- 
ing the greater part of the year.—The fituation in which the 
Water-/hrew was found by Colonel Montagu’s friend, we be- 
lieve to be that which it particularly effects. The name be- 
ftowed upon it by M. Daubenton is not the moft ftriétly 
appropriate, at leaft when applied to the habits of the animal 
in this country —The ornithological part of this paper con- 
tains a circumftantial and intereiting detail of the manners of 
the Cirl Bunting, an acquifition to the Britith Fauna for 
which the public is indebted to the author : notices re{pecting 
the Dartford warbler : obfervations tending to prove that the 
Alexandrian and Kentifh plover are mere varieties of the 
Ringed plover; and an attempt to elucidate a very obfcure 
genus of birds, by tracing the black-headed gull through the 
various changes which it undergoes before it attains to matu- 
rity. On fome of thefe we may poflibly have occafion in future 
to enlarge : ‘at prefent we can only point them out as objects of 
curiofity to our readers.—Col, Montagu gives a full defcription, 
accompanied by a beautiful coloured print, of the Cepola 
rubefcens, taken from a f{pecimen in Salcomb Bay, on the 
fouth coaft of Devontfhire—Another very rare animal which 
he has had the good fortune to meet with is, the Sparus 
Niger, ot Toothed Gilthead. Of this fpecies found on the 
Bnitifh coaft there is but one inftance on record, and that 
occurred nearly a century ago. The author remarks that he 
has frequently taken up the Bimaculated Sucker, by dredging 
at Torcrofs in Devonfhire, adhering to ftones and old fhells ; 
and has kept feveral of them alive for a day or two in a glafs 
of fea-water. In this fituation they always adhered to the 
fides of the glafs by the fucker, and frequently remained fixed 
till they died: and even after death the power of adhefion 
feemed to continue ; for, on applying a wet finger to the part, 
the fith becomes fulpended. When alive, they inftantly 
attach themfelves.to the hand, if taken out of the water. 


XIX. Biographical Memoirs of feveral Norwich Botanijis. 
By James Edward Smith, M.D .F.R.S. P.L.s. 


This tribute to the memory of unobtrufive merit affords a 
pleafing tefiimony to the moral character and liberal fenti- 
ments of its author, whofe {cientific acquirements are too 
generally known to acquire our eulogy. Speaking of the early 
prevalence of botanical purfuits in the place of his nativity, 
Dr. Smith remarks, that “ a tafte for the cultivation of flowers 
was probably imported from Flanders, along with the worfted 
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manufacture, during the equally unchriftian and unwife per- 
fecutions of Philip it. Such an innocent luxury, and fo pure 
a tafte, were not unworthy of minds which had turned with 
difguft from the tyranny and foul corruption of their native 
country. Truth, virtuous liberty, and difinterefted fcience, 
are congenial, and flourifh under the influence of fimilar cir- 
cumftances.” At the clofe of this paper, Dr. Smith takes 
occafion to remark, on the fubjeét of Britifh Mants, that fub- 
fequent experience has ftrongly confirmed the folidity of the 
charaéters taken from the pubefcence of the calyx and flower- 
ftalk ; and that botanifts in general can now, eafily enough, 
make out any mint that comes in their way. 


XX. Further Account of the Bos Frontalis. By Aylmer 
Bourke Lambert, Efq. F.r.s. v.P.L.s. 


This article has been anticipated under a former head. 


XXI. Defcription of a large Species of Rat, a Native of 
the Eaft Indies. By Captain Thomas Hardwicke, F.1.s. 
This animal is noticed by Dr. Shaw under the denomination 
Mus Malabaricus ; but as it is the largeft {pecies of the genus 
at prefent known, the author apprebends that it may with 
propriety be named Mus*giganteus. A faithful figure of the 
natural fize, taken from a living fubject, accompanies this 
paper. The fubjeét here defcribed and figured was a female. 
its weight was two pounds eleven ounces and a half. It mea- 
{ured 26% inches, of which length the tail meafured, from root 


to tip, 13 inches. The male grows larger, and weighs three 
pounds and upward. 


“ This rat is found in many places on the coaft of Coromandel, 
in Myfore, and in feveral parts of Bengal, between Calcutta and 
Hurdwar. Itis partial to dry fituations, and hardly ever found dif- 
tant from habitations. The loweft caft of Hindoos eat the fiefh of 
this rat in preference to that of any other fpecies. 

“ It is amoft mifchievous animal, burrows to a great depth, and 
will pafs under the foundations of granaries and ftore-houfes, if not 
deeply laid. Mud, or unburnt brick walls, prove no fecurity againft 
its attacks, and it commonly perforates fuch buildings in all direc- 
tions. It is deftru€tive in gardens, and roots up the feeds of all 
leguminous plants fown within its haunts. Cucurbitaceous plants 
and fruits alfo fuffer by its depredations. When grain and vegeta- 
bles are not withinits reach, or fcarce, it will attack poultry; but 
the former is its choiceft food. 

“ The bite of this animal is confidered dangerous; and an in- 
ftance of its effeéts came under my notice while at the military 
ftation of Futtehgurh, in the Dooab, where an European in the 
honourable Eaft India Company’s artillery died under a confirmed 
hydrophebia, in about twelve days after having been bitten by a ei 
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This opinion I reft upon the judgment of the medical gentleman 
who attended the unfortunate man fubfequently to the accident.” 


XXIL. Extraéts from the Minute Book of the Society. 


On the 24th of February 1804, Sir Jofeph Banks prefented 
to the Society the whole of his very valuable collection of in- 
fects, which have been accordingly removed to the Society’s 
apartments. Mr. Lambert has afcertained that the Agrojtis 
linearis, the Durva of the Hindoos, which is figured in the 
fourth volume of Afiatic Refearches, and fo much celebrated 
by the late Sir William Jones for the beauty of its flowers, and 
for its {weet and nutritious qualities as a food for cattle, is no 
other than the Panicum Daétylon of Linneus. Although 
this plant grows {paringly in Cornwall, yet it is never found 
there in the fame perfection as in the fouth of Enrope, or in 
the Eaft Indies ; and Mr. Lambert thence conjeétures that. it is 
not originally a native of England.—The Loxia Falciroftra, or 
White-winged Crofsbill of Latham, was fhot near Belfaft, in 
January 1802. It was a female, and perfeétly refemnbled the 
figure in Dixon’s Voyage to the N. W. Coaft of America—A 
gentleman of Norwich communicates a very curious fact rela- 
tive to the mufical intervals inthe notes of the Cuckoo. An 
eminent profeffor there has invariably found the Cuckoo to 
begin early in the feafon with the interval of a minor third. 
The bird then proceeds to a major third, next to a fourth, 
then a fifth: after which his voice breaks, without ever 
attaining a minor fixth—A new whale, or cachelot, was 
ftranded in the county of Elgin, in the month of September 
1803. The whole animal was fixteen feet long. Mr. Sow- 
erby, to whom the Society is indebted for this information, 
propofes to name it Phyfeter bidens. 








Ant. XXV. Flim Flams, or the Life and Errors of my Uncle, and the 
Amours of my Aunt. With Illufirations and Objcurities, by Mef. 
Tag, Rag, and Bobtail. With an Iluminating Index. 3 vols. 
with nine Plates, pp.750. Price 18s. Murray, London, 1805. 

it has been juftly obferved by a celebrated critic, that when 
fatire is confined within its proper limits, and levelled at 

its proper objects, it becomes an honourable, as well as an 
ufeful occupation, in thofe whom nature has gifted with the 
powers of detecting and expofing the vicesand follies of mankind. 

«“ What armed for virtue when I point the pen, 

Brand the bold front of fhamelefs guilty men, 

Dah the proud gamefter from the gilded car, 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ftar.” Pore. 
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It is impoffible to read thefe lines without feeling a kind of 
refpect bordering upon veneration for their author, and without 
indulging a fecret wifh that this noble defign might have been 
crowned with the fulleft fuccefs. Not fo the reader, or the 
reviewer, whofe lot it is to perufe the flimfy production now 
before us. We do not apprehend that he will be troubled by 
any fuch emotions. Entrapped by the decoy of a whimfical 
title page and correfponding engraving, we fancied that fome- 
thing facetious might be contained in thefe volumes to folace 
us from the fatigues of feverer labours, and without offence be 
it faid, never were we more miferably difappointed. 

To enter into a minute examination of the literary merits, or 
demerits, of Flim Flams would be mere lofs of time; and to 
exert our critical animadverfions upon fuch a ridiculous far- 
rago would be to break a fly upon the wheel. 

We believe that the author’s defign is to be fatirical, and 
that he means to expofe the faults, or the abfurdities of feveral 
of his contemporaries ; but his ftory is fo thoroughly unintelli- 
gible, and his di¢tion fo affectedly obfcure, that we fhould 
icarcely have hazarded this guefs, had he not kindly affifted 
his reader’s underftanding, by printing at full length in the 
notes, the names of thofe whom it may be imagined that he 
alludes to in the text. Here we beg leave to exclaim with 
Silvefter Daggerwood, This is new! Thjs is new! At leaf we 
do not recollect at the moment, any prototype of fuch an 
ingenious contrivance, except, perhaps, in the old ftory of the 
fign dauber, This is the fign of the White Horje. 

In the notes then, we found a ftrange affemblage of names 
of phyficians, and of metaphyficians, of gentlemen, and of 
artifis, but how they came there, or in what paroxyfm of 
mental diforder they were thus huddled together, isa problem, 
tor the folution of which we humbly confets ourfelves to be 
completely inadequate. 

It may, perhaps, be further alleged againft the author of 
thefe otherwife innocent fheets, that he has made fome at- 
tempts at obfcenity ; but in anfwer to fuch morofe critics, let 
it not be forgotten, that a writer who is refolutely determined 
to imitate Sterne, without poffeffing any portion of Sterne’s 
genius, muft copy his defects, and fubftitute affectation for ori- 
ginality, and grofs indecencies for witty (though equally re- 
prehenfible) immorality. If there be a few pages in this work 
iefs deferving of cenfure than the reft, their number is too fall 
to afford any prote¢tion to fuch a mafs of incongruity, or any 
confolation for haying expended the fum of eighteen fhillings 
in its purchafe, 
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Art. XXVI. Lord Teignmouth’s Memoirs of the Life, Writings, 
and Correfpondence of Sir William Jones. 


(Continued from page 39.) 
HE Life of Sir William Jones is divided by his noble 


biographer into two parts; and his embarkation for 
India is very properly and naturally made the point of diftine- 
tion between them. The former part we have already review- 
ed, and fhown by what extraordinary attainments it was 
chara¢terized. If his life had been fignalized by nothing more 
than thefe, they {till were fufficient to enfure him an honour- 
able and lafting reputation : but now they may rather be con- 
fidered as only the previous exercifes and acquifitions which 
were to prepare him for action in that higher {phere in which 
he was from this time deftined to move. 
In April, 1783, he failed in the Crocodile frigate for Ben- 
be he was now in his 37th year, in the full vigour of his 
aculties, and he looked forward with ardour to the pleafures 
and advantages which awaited him in India, without any ap- 
prehenfion that the climate of that country would prove hoftile 
to his conftitution. But his principal fatisfa¢tion was derived 
from the fociety of Lady Jones, who accompanied him. 
How perfectly this appointment accorded with his wifhes 
we may learn by what he fays in a letter to Lord Afhburton, 
written on board the frigate juft before he left England: 


“ Tn no other ftation than that which I owe to your friendthip, 
could I have gratified at once my boundlefs curiofity concerning 
the people of the Eaft, continued the exercife of my profeffion, in 
which I fincerely delight, and enjoyed at the fame time the comforts 
of domeftic life.” 


After a voyage of about five months he arrived at Calcutta, 
in September 1783, and entered upon his judicial funétions 
in the December following. . Here, faith his biographer, he 
had the happinefs to find that his appointment had diffufed a 

eneral fatistaction, for his reputation had preceded his arrival, 

rhe ftudents uf the Oriental languages were eager to welcome 
a {cholar, whofe labours and genius had aflifted their progrefs ; 
while the public rejoiced in the pofleflion of a magiftrate 
whofe probity and independence were no lefs acknowledged 
than his abilities. 

The intervals of leifure from his profeffional duties were’ 
devoted to {cientific objects: but he foon perceived that the 
field of refearch before him was too extenfive for the indutiry 
of any individual, and could only be explored with fuccets by 
the united efforts of many. He therefore deviled the inftitu- 
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tion Of a fociety in Calcutta on the of thofe ¢ftablifhed 
in the principal cities of Europe. fuggeftion was re- 
ceived with general fatisfaction by thofe gentlemen to whom 
he communicated it, and the members of the new affociation 
affembled for the firft time in January 1784. 

Having obtained the cpaimnese and approbation of the 
Governor-General and Council of Bengal, they next pro- 
ceeded to the nomination of a Prefident : and as Mr. Haftings, 


then Governor-General, had been the firft liberal promoter of ~ 


ufeful knowledge in Bengal, and efpecially the great en- 
courager of Perfian and Sanfcrit literature, they thought him 
entitled to this mark of diftinétion ; and accordingly requefted 
that he would accept, at leait, the honorary title of head of the 
fociety. When Mr. rbot. declined this offer, Sir William 
Jones was immediately and unanimoufly chofen to fill the 
Chair. 

This was the origin of the celebrated Afiatic fociety formed 
at Caleutta, an inftitution which’ owes its exiftence to Sir 
W. Jones. And we may form fome judgment of the ardour 
and energy of his chara¢ter from hence, that this inftitution 


was planned, and arranged, and completed, within afew months 


after his arrival in India. 

But while he was thus promoting extenfive inquiries into 
the various literature of Afia, his own attention was dire@ted 
to objects of ftill greater moment. He foon difcovered that 
no reliance could be placed on the profeffors of Hindoo Law 
with whom he was concerned, unlefs he were qualified to exa- 
mine their authoriti¢és and quotations, and to deteét their mif- 
reprefentations and errors. For this end an acquaintance with 
the Sanferit was abfolutely neceflary. He determined, there- 
fore, to acquire, without lofs of time, a knowledge of that 
ancient language, from a conviction of its high utility in ena- 
bling him to difcharge the duties of a judge with confidence. 
and fatisfaGtion to himfelf. 

Thofe who recollect his talent and peculiar facility in the 
acquifition of languages will readily judge of the progrefs 
which he made in this. But it may not be amifs to hear what 
he fays himfelf upon the fubject, in a letter to a friend in 
England : 

“ To Txomas CaLpEcort, Efg. 

“ Your brother fent me your letter at a convenient time, and'to 
2 convenient place, for I can only write im the long vacation, 
which I generally fpend in a delightful cottage, about as far fron 
Caleutta as Oxford is from London, and clofe to an aneient univer 
fity of Brahmans, with whom I now converfe familiarly in Sanferit. 


You would be aftonifhed at the refemblance between that language 
Vor. IV. R and 
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and hoth Greek and Latin. Sanfcrit and Arabic will enable me te 
do this country more effential fervice than the introduction of arts 
{even if I fhould be able to introduce them), by procuring an accu- 
rate digeft of Hindu and Mahomedan laws, which the natives hold 
facred, and by which both juttice and policy require that they fhould 
be governed.” 


Having therefore qualified himfelf, by his knowledge of the 
Sanferit, and-the Hindu laws, for the execution of the plau 
which he hints at in this letter, he deemed it proper to apply 
to the government of Bengal for their affiftance. This he 
accordingly did in a written propofal to the Governor- 
General, lst Cornwallis, from which we fhall extraG& fo 


much as ferves to explain the nature of this great and benefi- 
cial defign. 


“ My Lord, 

“ It has long been my wifh to addrefs the government of the 
Britith dominious in India, on the adminiftration of juftice among 
the natives of Bengal'and Buiar. The Hindu and Muffelman laws 
are locked up for the moft part in two very difficult languages, 
Sanfcrit and Arabic, which few Europeans will ever learn, becaufe 
neither of them leads to any advantage in worldly purfuits: and if 
we give judgment only from the opinions of the native lawyers and 
fcholars, we can never be fure that we have not been deceived by 
them. The obvious remedy for this evil had occurred to me before 
I left England, where I communicated my fentiments to fome friends 
in parliament, and on the bench in Weftmintter-Hall, of whofe dif- 
cernment I had the higheft opinion; and thofe fentiments I propofe 
to unfold in this letter. . 

« If we had a complete digeft of Hindu and Mahommedan laws, 
after the model of Juttinian’s ineftimable pendects, compiled by the 
moft learned of the native lawyers, with an accurate verbal tranfla- 
tion of it into Englith, and if copies of the work were depofited in 
proper offices, that they might occafionally be confulted as a 
ftandard of juftice, we fhould rarely be at a lofs for principles, at 
leaft, and rules of law applicable to the cafes before us, and fhould 
never, perhaps, be ied atiray by the Pundits, who would hardly 
venture to impofe upon us when their impofition might fo éalily be 
detected. The great work of which Juftinian has the credit, com- 
prehends the whole fvitem of jurifprudence, public, private, aud 
criminal: yet that vaft compilation was finifhed, we are told, in 
three years. It would not be unworthy of a Britith government to 
give to the natives of thete Indian provinces a permanent fecurity 
for the due adminifiration of juftice among them, fimilar to that 
which Juftinian gave to his Greek and Roman fubje¢ts ; but our com- 
pilation would require far lefs labour, and might be completed with 
far greater exactneis in as fhort a time; fince it would be confined 
to the laws of contracts and inheritances, which are of the moft ex- 
tenfive ufe in private lite, aud to which the legitlature has limited 
° the 
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the decifions of -the 
parties. 

“ Having fhewn the expedience of a new compilation, I beg 


leave to ftate the difficulties which muft attend the work, and to 
fuggeft the means of removing them. 


fupreme court in caufes between private 


“ The difficulty which firft prefents itfelf is the expenfe of paying. 


the Pundits who muft compile the Digeft, and the native writers 
who muft be employed to tranfcribe it—Although 1 can have no 
perfonal interett, immediate or confequential, in the work propofed, 
yet I would cheerfully have borne the whole expenfe of it, if com- 
mon prudence had not retrained me. I am undera neceflity, there- 
fore, of intimating, that if the work be thought expedient, the 
charges of it fhould be defrayed by the government, and the falaries 
paid by their officers. ; 

“ The fecond difficulty is to find a director of the work and a 
tranflator of it, who with a competent knowledge of the Sanfcrit 
and Azabic, has a general acquaintance with the principles of jurif- 
prudence, and a fufficient fhare even of legiflative {pirit, to arrange 
the plan of a digeft, fuperintend the compilation of it, and render 
the whole, as it proceeds, into perfpicuous Englith; fo that evén 
the tranflation may acquire a degree of authority proportioned to 
the public opinion of his accuracy. Now though [ am truly con- 
{cious of pofiefling a very moderate portion of thofe talents which 
I fhould require in the fuperintendant of fuch a work, yet I may 
without vanity profefs myfelf equal tothe labour of it: and though 
I would much rather fee the work well conducted by any man than 
myfelf, yet | would rather give myfelf the trouble of it, than not 
live to fee it*conduéted at all; and J eannot but know that the 
qualifications required even in the low degree in which 1 poffefs 
them are not often found united in the fame perfon, for a reafon 
before fuggefted. If your Lordfhip, therefore, after full confidera- 
tion of the fubjeét, thall be of opinion that a digeft of Hindu and 
Mahommedan Jaws would be a work of national honour and uti- 
lity, I fo cherith both, that I offer the nation my humble labour as 
far as I can difpofe of my time confiftently with the faithful difcharge 
of my duty as amagiftrate. Should this offer be accepted, Lthoukd 
then requeft your Lordihip to nominate the Pundits and Maulavis, 
to whom I would feverully give a plan conformable to the beft ang- 
lyfis that I could make; and I thould be eble, if my health con- 
unued firm, to tranflate every morning, before any other bufinefs 
is begun, as much as they could compile, and the writers copy tn 
the preceding day. 

«“ T have the honour to be, &c. 


“ W. JONES, 
“ Calcutta, 19 March, 1788.” 


Such a propofal could not fail of recéiving that attention 
which it merited from the nobleman who prefided in the go- 
vernment of India. The anfwer to Sir Wm. Jones was, that 
his Lordfhip deemed it fingularly fortunate that a perfon fo 
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eminently qualified for the tafk, fhould, from principles of 
general benevolence and public {pirit, be induced to engage 
™m an undertaking as arduous as it was beneficial. 

With this fanction Sir Wm. Jones immediately entered 
upon the execution of the work; and having carefully felect- 
ed, from the moft learned Hindus and Mahommedans, a fuf- 
Gicient number of perfons well qualified for the tak of 
compilation, he traced the plan of the digeft, refcribed its 
a@rraugement, and pointed out-the manufcripts from which it 
‘was to be formed. 

At the period when this work was undertaken he had refided 
‘m India barely four years and a half; during which time he 
had not only acquired a thorough knowledge of the Sanfcrit 
language, but had extended his reading in it fo far as to be 
qualified to decide upon the merit and authority of the books 
to be ufed in the compilation of his digeft. He was likewife 
enabled, by his previous ftudies, to arrange its contents in a 
new and fuperior manner, which the natives themfelves 
approved and admired. 

Amidft this long and laborious employment, which might 
well be fuppofed to occupy all his leifure hours, he ftill:found 
time for many literary productions: fome of thefe we ‘fhall 
‘here notice. 

Tn the year 1785 a periodical work was undertaken at Cal- 
cutta, under the title of the Afiatic Mifcellany. It confifted 
chiefly of extracts from books publifhed in Europe, relating to 
India, of tranflations from Oriental authors, and of poems 
and :eflays. The two firft volumes contain the following com- 

fitions of Sir W. Jones, viz. The Tale of the Enchanted 

ruit; fix original Hymns, addreffed to as many Hindu dei- 
ties ; a literal tranflation of twenty tales and fables of Nizami, 
‘(intended to affiff the fiudents of the Perfian language) and 
‘Other fmdller pieces. Among thefe we find that beautiful 
*tetraftic from the Perfian, which, though it be well known, we 
‘may venture to prefent again to our readers, as a {fpeeimen of 
ure tafte and correct fentiment, very rarely to be found in 
aftern poetry ¢ 


On parent knees, a naked, new-born child 
Weeping thou fat’ft, when all around thee fmil’d; 
So live, that finking in thy laft long ‘ieep, 

‘Thou may’f then {mile when al! around thee weep. 


The firft yolume of the Afiatic Refearches was publifhed 
in the beginning of 1789. Sir Wm. Jones felected the poner, 
, an 
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and fuperintended the printing, and contributed at leaft one- 
third part to the contents of the volume. 

In the fame year, he prefented to the public his tranflation ef 
an ancient Indian drama, intitled Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring, 
Its author, Calidas, whom Sir Wm. Jones calls the $ - 
peare of India, livediin the firft century before Chrift,and:wrate: 
{everal other poetical pieces and dramas, of which: Sacontala 
is the moft celebrated. It exhibits a pleafing and authentic 
picture of old Hindu manners; and is one of the: greateft: 
curiofities that the literature of Afia has yet brought to light.. 

A work of greater importance, and which occupied much; 
more of his time and attention, was publifhed by him in the 
beginning of 1704. This was a tranilation of the Ordinances 
of Menu, comprifing the Indian fyftem of civil and religious 
duties. Menu is efteemed by the Hindus the firft of created 
beings, and the holieft, as well as the moft ancient, of legif- 
lators: and his fyfiem (which is very comprehenfive and mi- 
nute) may be confidered ag an Inftitute of Hindulaw. The 
motives which. engaged Sir Wm. Jones in this tafk were. the 
fame that had prompted him to undertake the compilatien of 
the Digeft ; viz. to fecure to the natives of India the admini+> 
ftration of juftice to a certain extent, by their own laws, 

It isevident that no man could have performed what Sir 
Wm. Jones did, without a ftri& economy and exact difpofition 
of histime. While bufinefs required his daily attendance in 
Calcutta, his ufual refidence was on the banks of the Ganges, 
at the diftance of five miles from the court: to this fpot he 
returned every evening after fun-fet, and in the morning rofe 
fo early as to reach his apartments in town, by walking, at 
day-break. ‘he intervening hours of each morning, till the 
opening of the court, were regularly allotted and applied te 
diftinét fiudies. He paffed the months of vacation at his re~ 
tirement at Crifhna-nagur, in his ufual purfuits. The-fellow- 
ing fchedule (copied from his own writing) exhibits the eceu- 
pations which he had prefcribed to himfelf for one of thefe 
periods : 

DAILY STUDIES 
For THE Lone VacaTiIon oF 1785. 
Morning - = - One letter. 
Ten chapters of the Bible, 
Sanfcrit Grammar, 
Hindu Law, &c. 
Afternoon - + - Indian Geography, 
vening - =~ = Roman Hiftory. 
Chefs, Anofta, 
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He was not permitted to follow thefe ftudies without inter, 
ruption. The climate of India, which at laft proved fatal to 
him, brought on a fevere and dangerous illse{s in the Summer 
next after his arrival there. The author of his Memoirs 
‘ faw him in Auguft 1784, in the vicinity of Moorfhedabad, 
languid, exhaufted, and emaciated, in a fiate of very doubtful 
convalefcence; but his mind had fuffered no depreftion, and 
exhibited all its habitual fervour.’ ‘ At this time,’ he fays of 
himfelf in a letter, ‘1 was quite overpowered by a fever, which 
has confined me ten weeks to my couch, but is now almoft 
entirely abated, though it has left me in a ftate of extreme 
weaknefs.” (p. 248.) From Moorfhedabad he proceeded to 
Bhagilpoor, the rcfidence of the friend to whom that letter 
was addrefled, and there he was long detained by illnefs and 
debility. The vigour of his mind, however, ftill continued 
unimpaired. 

“ Tt was at this place, during the hours of convalefcence when 
he was confined to bis couch, that he applied himfelf to the ftudy 
of botany, a tcience for which he had early entertained a great par- 
tiality, and which he pronounces the mott lovely and fafcinating 
branch of natural knowledge. With the works of Linnezus before 
him, he procured the plants of the country to be brought to him, 
and comparing the productions of nature with the defcriptions and 
arrangements of the Swediih philofopher, he beguiled the hours of 
janguor and difeafe, and laid the folid foundation of that botanical 
knowledgey-which he ever afterward cultivated with increafing 
ardour and delight.” 

After his recovery from this illnefs, however, he appears to 
have enjoyed a good ftate of health for a confiderable period : 
for thus he expreties himéelf in his correfpondence, at the 
latter end of 1787: 

“ My conftitution has overcome the climate; and if I could fay 
the fame of my beloved wife, I thould be the happieft of men; but 
the has perpetual complaints, and of courfe I am in perpetual anxiety 
on her account. | canuot, however, let the feafon flip, without 
fcribbling a few lines to tell you that my coniiitution feems to haye 
overcome the climate, and that I ihould be as happy as a mortal 
man can be, or perhaps ought te be, if my wife had been as well as 
1 have for the latt three years.” 

Bat the Memoirs inform us, that this hope with which he 
flatiered himielf was unfortunately ill founded, and that few 
months elapfed without his fuffering from the climate, and 
that every ittack tended to weaken the vigour of his frame. 
Ta March, 1703 Lord Teignmouth returned to Bengal, to 
fucceed Marquis Cornwallis as Governor-Géneral, and he 
gives the tviiowing account of Sir Win. Jones at that time: 

- “3 had 
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«“ I had the fatisfaction to find my friend, although fomewhat 
debilitated by the climate, in a ttate of health which promifed a 
longer duration of his-life than it pleafed Providence to aflign him. 
The ardour of his mind had fuffered no abatement, and his applica- 
tion was unremitted. The completion of the work which’ he had 
undertaken occupied the principal portion of his leifure, and the 
remainder of his time which could be fpared, was as ufual devoted 
to literary and fcientific purfuits. Botanical refearches occafionally 
diverted his hours of relaxation, but he found impediments to them 
from the weaknefs of his fight and heat.of the climate, 

“ The confitution of Lady Jones, which was naturally delicate, 
had fuffered fo much from repeated attacks of indifpofition, that a 
change of climate had long been prefcribed by the phyficians as the 
only means of preferving her life; but her affectionate attachment 
to her hufband had hitherto induced her to remain in India, in op- 
pofition to this advice, though with the full conviction that the 
recovery of her bealth, in any confiderdble degree, was impoffible. 
She knew that the obligation which he hed voluntarily contratted 
to tranflate the digeft of Hindu and Mahommedan laws, was the 
only, the infuperable obftacle to his accompanying her, and his en- 
treaties were necefiary to gain her reluctant afient to undertake the 
voyage without his fociety. When it was finally fettled that Lady 
Jones thould return to England, he determined himfelf to follow her 
in the enfuing feafon, hoping by this period to have difcharged his 
eugagements with the government of India. She embarked ia 
December 17:93.” 


We are now approaching to the period when this valuable 
life was prematurely and almoft fuddenly clofed: we thall 
tranferibe from the Memoirs the page in which that melancholy 
event is related. . 


“The few months allotted to his exiftence after the departure of 
Lady Jones, were devoted to his ufual occupations, and more par- 
ticularly to the difcharge of that duty which alone detained him in 
India, the completion of the Digeft of the Hindu and Mahomedan 
law*. But, neither the corfcioufnefls of acquitting himfelf of an 
obligation which he had voluntarily contracted, nor his inceffant 
afliduity, could fill the vacuity occafioned by the abfence of her, 
whofe fociety had fweetened the toil of application, and cheered 





* It is certainly to be greatly regretted that Sir William Jones 
did not live to tranflate the digeft ot Hindu law, in the compilation 
of which he had beftowed fo much. time and attention. It is 
however fatisfactory to know that his benevolent intentions in this 
laborious work have not been difappointed, and that Mr. H. T. 
Colebrooke, in the civil fervice of the Eaft India Company at Ben- 
gal, from motives of public fpirit, and a laudable hope of diftinc- 
tion, has completed a tranflation of it, with an ability which does 
him the highett credit. 
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his hours of relaxation. Their habits were congenial, and their 
purfuits in fome. refpe@ fimilar; his botanical refearches were fa- 
cilitated by the eyes of Lady Jones, and by her talents in drawing; 
and their evenings were generally paffed together in the perufal of 
the beft modern authors in the different languages of Europe. After 
fier departure, he mixed more in promifcuous fociety ; but his af- 
feQtions were tranfported with her to his native country. 

“ On the evening of the 20th of April, or nearly about that date, 
after prolonging his walk to a late hour, during which he had im- 
prudently remained in converfation, in an unwholefome fituation, 

_he called upon the writer of thefe fheets, and complained of agueith 
fymptoms, mentioning his intention to take fome medicine, and 
repeating jocularly an old proverb, that “ an ague in the {pring is 
mhedicine for a king.” He had no fufpicion, at the time, of the real 
riature of his indifpofition, which proved, in fact, to be a complaint 
common in Bengal, aninflammation inthe liver. The diforder was, 
however, foon difcovered by the penetration of the phyfician, who 
after two or three days was called in to his affiftance; but it had 
then advanced too far to yield to the efficacy of the medicines ufu- 
ally prefcribed, and they were adminiftered in vain. The progrefs 
ofthe complaint was uncommonly rapid, and terminated fatally on 
the 27th of Apri] 1794. On the morning of that day his attendants, 
alarmed at the evident fymptoms of approaching diffolution, came 
precipitately to call the triend who has now the melancholy tafk of 
Tecording the mournful event > not a moment was loft in repairing 
to his houfe. He was lying on his bed in a pofture of meditation, 
and the only fymptom of remaining life was a {mall degree of 
motion in the heart, which after a few feconds ceafed, and he ex- 
‘pired without a pahg or groan. His bodily fuffering, from the 
eomplacency of his features, and the eafe of his attitude, could not 
have been fevere; and his mind muft have derived confolation 
trom thofe fources where he had been in the habit of feeking it, and 
where alone in our laft: moments it can ever be found. 

“ The deep regret which I felt at the time that the apprehenfions 
of the attendants of Sir William Jones had not induced them to give 
me earlier notice of the extremity of his fituation, is not yet obli- 
terated, It would have afforded: me an opportunity of performing 
the pleating but painful office of: foothing his laft moments, and I 
fhould have felt the fincereft. gratification in receiving his lateft 
commands; nor would it have been lefs fatisfactory to the 
public to have known the dying fentiments and behaviour of a man 
who had fo long and defervedly enjoyed fo large a portion of 
their efteem and admiration. 

“ An anecdote of Sir William Jones, upon what authority 1 know 
not, has been recorded, that immediately before his diffolution, he 
retired to his clofet, and expired in the aét of adoration to his 
Creator. Such a circamftance would have been conformable to his 
prevailing habits of thinking and refleétion, but it is not founded in 
fact: he died upon his bed, and in the fame room in which he had 
remained from the commencement of his indifpofition. a 
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“ The funeral ceremony was performed on the following day 
with the honours due to his public ftation: and the numerous at- 
tendance of the moft refpectable Britith inhabitants of Calcutta 
evinced their forrow for his lofs, and their refpeét for his memory.” 

In the conclufion of thefe memoirs the noble author has 
pourtrayed the charaéter of Sir William Jones with a friendly, 
but not unfaithful pencil. And firft, he has difplayed the 
religious principles of his friend in fo: full and fair a light, as 
to defervé, on that account, the public gratitude. For it is 
important to the cauie of true religion, and alfo a feafonable 
admonition to the prefent age, to demonftrate that a man, fo 
enlightened and fincere as Sir William Jones, was upon.con- 
viction a devout Chriftian*. His political opinions are touched 
upon in a manner that feems intended to conciliate thofe who 
entertain different feutiments, and whofe maxims in politics 
are the oppofite to his. It is true, the number of fuch is very 
great, and very powerful: yet we muft take lqave to exprefs our 
opinion, that thé honeft and manly fpirit of Sir William Jones 
would have been more gratified if this part of his character 
had been delivered in a tone of vindication unmixed with 
apology. The declaration which he made in early life was 
verified in the whole tenor of it, viz. that his only obje@ in 
politics fhould be to preferve the conftitution inviolate}. Did 
he to the lateft period, retract, or foften, or conceal his politi- 
cal fentiments? No: he had long feen into the character of 
ihe prefent age {, and underitood too well the temper and 
inanners of his countrymen to apprehend any danger to the 
Britifh conftitution from popular violence, or doctirines in 
favour of liberty. To the noble writer’s eulogium of the moral 
and intelleétual endowments of Sir William Jones we fub{cribe 
with entire fatisfaGtion. If the furvey of thefe memoirs has 
led us, imfome few particulars, to diffent from the noble author, 
yet, for much the greater part, he is entitled to our approbation 
and refpeé&. He may, perhaps, lightly value the praife of 
having written his work in a perfpicuous and elegant fiyle, and 





* To the numerous proofs and teftimonies upon this head, which 
the memoirs contain, we fhall add one more, extracted from a letter 
of Sir William Jones to Profeflor White. 

“ Give me leave to prefent you with a Perfian MS. as a fmall 
return for the pleafure which I have received from your lectures, 
efpecially from that upon the charatter of Chrift. 

“Tam, dear Sir, 
“ Your faithful friend and Servant, 


' W. JONES, 
Gardens, near Calcutta, 21ft January, 1787- ; 
¢ See’ Memoirs, p. 60. t Ibid, p. 214. 
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without any affectation of ambitious ornament; but it mutt 
give him a real pleafure to reflect that his pen has been fuc. 
ceisfully employed in recommending thofe virtues which are 
the moit beneficial and ornamental to our nature; and, that 
in performing this office of piety to his friend he has raifed 
for himfelf a lafting monument which does honour to his un- 
derftanding and his heart. 

We have obferved a few trivial errors, which are here 
noticed that they may be corrected in the next edition. In 
the Preface, p. xiii, Sir William Jones’s monument is faid to 
be placed in the anti-chamber to the chapel of Univerfity eol- 
dege: this is an improper phrafe;_ it thould have been, the 
ante-chapel of Univerfity college. Inp.110, we read, “ In the 
Eatfier term of that year, during the Encenia.” Thefe latt 
words fhould be omitted. The Encenia are never celebrated 
in the Eatier, but in the Act Term. In p. 133 ts fearcely yet 
{ree from commotion, thould be, Aas been a long time tottering, 
the original is, jamdudum carwa. P. 144, sare povagysnos. Too 
defpotic : wara is not too, but very. P.178, ante annum fere 
cum dimidio, is rendered, about fix months ago, by miftake for, 
almoft a year and a half ago. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
We have received the following letter, and, although we de 
not perceive that our words convey the meaning alluded te 
by the writer, yet oat of refpect to his feelings, we have thouglit 





proper to publifh it at full length. 


“ February ift, 1805. 
« Sir, 

“ As the hufand of Mr, Wilkes’s furviving daughter, I fee! 
myfelf called upon to fiate, that an infinuation contained in the 
laft Number of the Imperial Review is wholly without founda 
tion, and originates in miftake. Not ane of the Letters pub- 
lithed by Meffrs. Longman and Ce. comes from that lady : they 

‘ were obtained from other relatives of Mr. Wilkes, as Mr. Almon 
‘ himfelf muft be well aware, to whom, I underftand, they were 
offered previous to Mr. Longman’s purchafe of them. 1 hall 
‘ think my(elf indebted to you for doing Mrs. Rough and smyteli 
the juitice of contraditting that paffage of the Review. 
“ Tam, Sir, 
“ Your obedient fervant, 
“ William Rough.” 
We have alfo to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from 
‘Mr. Pryme (the ingenious author of the Greek Ode reviewed 
in our lait Number) and we fhall take an early opportunity te 
coufider it. 
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THEOLOGY anpD EccLesiasTICAL AFFAIRS. 

A Sermon preached at St. Margaret’s Chapel on occafion of the 
Death of Mrs. Henrietta Stemler. By John Davies. Svo. pr. 1s. 

Sermons on the Miflion and Chara¢ter of Chrift, and on the Bea- 
titudes: comprehending what were preached before the Univerfity 
of Oxford in 1803, at the Bampton Lecture. By John Farrer, ».a. 
8vo. pr. 7S. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By John Grofe, a.M.¥.A.s. 
Vol. IIL 8vo, pr. 7s. 6d. 

The Faith and Hope ofthe Rightéous ; a Sermon on occafion of 
the Death of the Rev. Archibald Maclaine, pb. p. fifty years Minifier 
of the Englith Church at the Hague. By the Rev. Dr. Gardiner. 
Svo. pr. Is. 

The Works, Theological and Mifcellaneous, of Francis Black- 
burne, M.A. late Rector of Rick:mond, and Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land. 7 vols. 8vo. pr. Ql. 12s. 6d. 

Poutirics. 

A. Refutation of the Pamphlet which Colonel Pi€on lately ad- 
drefied to Lord Hobart. By Colonel Fullarton, r.x.s. 4to. pr. 
2s. Od. 

A few brief Remarks on a Pamphiet intitled, “ Obfervations on 
the Concife Statement of Facts,” &c. By #fchines. 8vo. pr. Qs. 

Concife Statement or Vatts relative to the Treatment of Sir Home 
Popham fince his return from the Red Sea. 8vo. pr. 2s. 6d. 

The Rife, Progrets, Decline, and Fal! of Bonaparte’s Empire in 
France. By William Barré. 8vo. pr. 10s. 6d. 

A Short Difcourfe, in which the Principles and Conduét of the 
Society for the Suppreflion of Vice are explained and juttified, &c. 
Svo. 

The Village Ale-houfe, og a Converfation on the Price of Bread. 
pr. 6d. 
~ The Spirit of the Public Journals, Vol. VII. for 1804. pr. 6s. 

Additional Papers relative to the Difcuilion with Spain, laid be- 
fore Parliament on the 2d and 4th of February, by His Majefty’s 
Command. 8vo. pr. 5s. 

‘Thoughts on the Condué and Coronation of Bonaparte, pr. 1s. 

Thonghts on the Civil Condition and Relations of the Roman 
Catholic Clergy, Religion, and People in Ireland. By Theobold 
M‘Kenna, Efq. 8vo. : 

Thoughts on the Detention of the Spanifh Ships. By a Barrifter. 

The Critical Moment—Is it Peace or War? By S. F. Wadding- 
ton. Svo. pr. Is. 

Proteftant Afcendancy in Ireland confidered. By an Englifhman. 

Law. 

The Reading upon the Srarute or Uses of Lord Bacon, with 
full Notes, Explanations, and a copious Table of Contents. By 
William Rowe, Efq. 8vo. pr. 7s. 6d, ‘ 

The 
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The Trials of Thomas Price, and Matthew Creece, in the Court 
of King’s Bench for Perjury, in voting for Sir Francis Burdett. Taken 
in Short Hand by Mr. Gurney. 8vo. pr. 2s: 

An inquiry into the Origin and Influence of the controverted 
Rule of Law, called the Rule in Shelley’s Cafe. By Jacob Phillips, 
of the Inner Temple, Efq. 8vo. pr. 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Colletions towards the Hiflory and Antiquities of the County of 
Hereford. By John Duncomb, a.m. Vol. I. 4to. pr. 3l. 3s. 

An Hiftorical and Defcriptive Account of St. Edinund’s Bury. By 
Edmund Gillingwater. $vo. pr. 6s. 

The Prefent State of Peru, drawn from Original and Authentic 
Documents, chiefly written and compiled in.the Peruvian Capital, 
&c. &c. 4to. pr. 21. 2s. 


BroGRAPHY, AND MIscELLANEOUS WorKsS. 


Aneedotes of Eminent Perfons. 2 vols. 8vo. pr. 14s. 

The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, Knt. By Arthur Cayley, Jun. 
Efq. 2 vols. 4to, pr. 11. 16s. 

The Correfpondence between Frances, Countefs of Hertford, and 
Henrietta Louifa, Countefs Pomfret, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. pr. 11. Is. 

Debrett’s Peerage of England, Ireland, and Scotland, corrected to 
the firft day of January 1805. 2 vols. pr. 16s. 

Goldfrnith’s Effays, with a Life and Critique on the Writings of 
the Author. By William Mudford. pr. 5s. 6d. 


The Britifh Efiayifts; comprehending the Tatler, Spectator, Guar- 
dian, Rambler, Adventurer, World, Connoiffeur, Idler, Mirror, 
Lounger, and Obferver: with Prefaces hiftorical and biographical ; 
and a General Index. 45 vols, 18mo. pr. 9]. 


Crassicau LITERATURE. 


Specimens of Scarce Tranflations of the Seventeenth Century, 

from the Latin Poets, &c. By Robert Walpole, Efq. pr. 4s. 
PoETrRY. 

Hifpaniola; a Poem: to which are added, Lines on the Cruci- 
fixion, &c. By S. Whitchurch. pr. 3s. 6d. 

Oriental Tales: tranflated into Englith Verfe. By J. Hoppner, 
Efq. n. A. Svo. pr.7s. 

Original Poems. By T. G. Feffenden, a.m. 8vo. pr. 5s. 

Metrical Tales, and other Poems. By Robert Southey. vo. 
pr. 5s, 6d. 

The Chafe; a Poem. By William Somerville, Efq. With a 
Sketch of the Author’s Life,&c. By Major Topham, pr. 6s. 6d. 

The Powers of Genius; a Poem, in Three Parts, with Notes, &c. 
By the Rev. John Blair Linn, p. p. pr. 5s. 

The Triumph of Mufic. By W. Hayley. 4to. pr. 10s. 6d, 

Poems. By Laura Sophia Temple. 8vo. pr. 5s. 

Poems ; and Theodore, an Opera. By the late J. H. Colls, 8vo. 
pr. 10s. Gd. 
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- Tue Drama. 


Mifcellaneous Plays. By Joanna Baillie. Svo. pr. 9s. 

The Land we live in. A new Comedy, pr. 2s. 6d. 

Theatrical Criticifm; or, a candid Critique on the new Play 
called the School of Reform. By James Peter Fearon. §vo. pr. 2s. 

The Blind Bargain; or, Hear it out ; a new Comedy, in Five A@&s. 
By Frederick Reynolds, Efq. pr. 2s. 

The Honey Moon. A Comedy, By the late John Tobin, Efq. 
pr. Qs. 

NovELs. 


Secret Machination. By Sarah Ann Hook. 4 vols. 12mo. pr. 16s. 

Love and Gratitude ; or, Traits of the Human Heart. Tranflated 
from Auguftus la Fontaine. 3 vols. 12mo. pr. 12s. 

Times Patt; or, Sketches of the Manners of Mankind in the laft 
Century ; a Romantic Melange. 3 vols. 12mo, pr. 12s. 

Fleetwood ;. or, The New Man of Feeling: a Novel. By William 
Godwin. 3 vols. 12mo. pr. 12s. 

Men and Women; by the Author of “ What you Pleafe.” 3 vols. 
13s. Od. 

Adeline Mowbray; or, The Mother and Daughter. By Mrs. 
Opie. 3 vols. 12mo. pr. 13s. 6d. 


EpucaTIon and Scnoot Books. 


Entertaining Inftructions, in Dialogues between a Parent and his 
Children. 12mo, pr. 3s. 6d. 

A Help to the Unlearned in the Study of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Mrs. Trimmer. 8vo. 

“A Father’s Gift to his Children. By Wm. Mavor, Lu. p. 2 vols. 
i2mo. pr. 10s. 6d. 

A Sequel to Moral Education: adrefied to every Parent in the 
United Kingdom. By Thomas Simons. 8vo. pr. 6s. 6d. 

A New Treatife on the Ufe of the Globes. By Thomas Keith. 
12mo. pr. 6s. 

An Alphabetical Key to Propria Qua Maribus, &c. &c. By J. 
Carey, LL.D. pr. 2s. 6d. 


Natura. History, AGRicuttuRE, &c. 


Effays on Natural Hiftory. By F. Skrimfhire, m. pd. 2 vols. 12mo. 
pr. 7S. 
“A General View of the Agriculture for the County of Norfolk, 
drawn up for the Confideration of the Board of Agriculture and 
internal Improvement. By the Secretary of the Board. 8vo. pr. 8s. 


MEDICINE. 


Annals of Medicine for the Year 1803: exhibiting a concife View 
of the lateft and moft important Difcoveries in Phyfic, &c. By 
Andrew Duncan, Sen. and Jun. M. D. 8vo. pr. 9s. 

Culina:Famulatrix Medicine ;, or, Receipts in Modern. Ccokery ; 
with a Medical Commentary. pr. 4s. 


A Letter 


pre 
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A Letter to Wm. Wilberforce, Efq. m.e. By Carmichael Smyth, 
u.p. Containing Remarks on a Pamphlet, intitled, “ An Account 
of the Difcovery of the Power of miineral acid Vapour to deftroy . 
Contagion. By John Johnftone, m. pv.” pr. 1s. 

Medicina Nautica; an Fffay on the Difeafes of Seamen. By 
Thomas Trotter, M.D. 3 vols. 8vo. pr. 11. 3s. 

Outlines of a Plan to ftop the Progrefs of the Malignant Conte-. 
gion which rages on the Shores of the Mediterranean, if it fhould 
make its Way to this Country. By Richard Pearfon, m. p. 
pr. Is. 6d. 

A Treatife on the Cow Pox. By Benjamin Mofely, m.p. 8vo 

r. 4s. 
' Obfervations addreffed to the Public on the Cow Pox, fhewing 
that it originates in Scrophula. By R. Squirrel, m. p. 

The Natural Hiftory of the Human Teeth; to which is added, 
an Account of the Difeafes which affeét Children during the firft 
Dentition. By Jofeph Fox. 4to. pr. 11. Is. 

CHEMISTRY. 


The Death-warrant of the French Theory of Chemiftry. By Ro 
bert Harrington, M.D. pr. 7s. 
MATHEMATICS AND NaTURAL PuILosopuy. 
Definitions of fome Terms made ufe of in Geography and Aftro- 
nomy, intended for Learners as Writing Copies. By John Hodgkin. 
4to. pr. 4s. 


An Introduétion to the Ufe of the Globes. By John Greig. 12m. 
pr. 2s. 6d. 

Meteorological Obiervations and Efflays, By John Dalton. 8v». 
pr. 5s. 


PouiteE Arts. 

Recherches fur le Téms le plus recule de I’Ufage des Voutes chez 
les Anciens. Parle Rev. M. L. Dutens. pr. 1s, Gd. 

The Artift’s Affiftant; or, School of Sciencé; forming a praétical 
Yntroduction to the Polite Arts; in,Painting, Drawing, &c, &c. 
8vo. pr. 7s. 

Mruirary AFFAIRS. 


A Reply to Mr. Richard Gardiner’s Anfwer to a Narrative ex- 
* pofing a Variety of irregular TranfaCions in one of the Departments 
of Foreign Corps. By Mr. James Poole. Svo. pr. 2s. 6d. 
A political and Military Survey; in which Sir Robert Wilfon’ 
- Account of the Battle of Zama is juftified by Extratts from Poly- 
bius. pr. 2s. 6d. 
Important Hints and Refiexions on the prefent State of the In- 
fantry Forces in general. By a very humble Patriot. 8vo. pr. 2s. 6d, 
NAVAL AFFAIRs. 


A new and complete Collection of Tables for Navigation and 
Nautical Aftronomy,&c. &c. By J. De Mendoza Rios, Eig. F.R-5. 
4to. pr. 11. Is. 


Naval 
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Naval Chronology ; ‘er, an Hiftorical Summary of Naval-and 
Maritime Events, from the Time of the Romans to the Peace of 
isvi. By Ifaac Schomberg, Efg. 5 vols. 8vo. pr. 21. 2s. 


——$—<—<—<—$ a 


SELECT CATALOGUE of fuch Books lately noticed in the 
Foun Literary Journals as are likely to be, on any achat, 
nterefting to our Readers. 


Law. 

Code Général pour les Etats Pruffiens, traduit par les Membres 
du Bureau'de Légiflation Etrangére, et publié par Ordre du Mi- 
niftre de la Juftice. -5 vols. Paris. 

History. 

J. S. Buillie. Memoires d’un témoin de la Revolution. 3 vol. 
svo. Paris. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Dictionnaire Univerfel, geographique, ftatiftique hiftorique, et 
politique de la France. 2 vols. 4to. a-CNO, coA-HYsS. Paris.” 

B. L. Koenigfnan. De Geographié Ariftotelis; Sectio Altera, 
Phyficam Stagyrite Geographiam Complexa. 4to. Slefwic. 

G.H. Liinemann. Defcriptio Caucafi, gentiumque Caucafiarum. 
4to. pp. 66. Leipfic. 

C. Rommel. Caucafiarum Regionum et Gentium Straboniana 
Defcriptio, ex Recentioris xvi Notitiis, illuftrata. S8vo. pp. 100 
Leipfic. 

‘Crassican LirERATURE, AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

M. T. Cicero. Traduétion nouvelle des Traités de la V ielleffe, 
et de l’Amitie, et des Paradoxes, par Gallon-Labafirie. 12mo. 
Paris, 


G. Peignot. Effai de Curiofités Bibliographiques.. 8vo. Paris. 


PoETRY. 

L. A. F. Marchand. Le Bonheur. 12mo. Paris. 

L. T. Kofegarten. Jucunde. 8vo. pp. 203. Berlin. 

C. F. Beker. Die Dichtkunft aus dem Getichtfpunkt des Ilifto- 

rikers Betrachtet. 8Svo. Berlin. 
Tue Drama. 
Fr. Rambach. Dramatifche Gemelde. 8vo. pp.370. Berlin. 
NATURAL History. 


Antonius Bertolini. Rariorum Liguria Plantarum decas prima. 
Fol. Genoa. 


J. F. Hermann. Memoire aptérologique; publié par F. L. Ham- , 


mer. Folio, with Nine Pilates. Paris. 
Pluce. Le Spectacle de la Nature; revue par L. F. Jauffret. 
8 vols. 18mo. with Plates. Paris. 


C. Mouton- 
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C. Mouton-Fontanille.. Dictionnaire des Termes Techniques de 
Botanique. Svo. Paris. 


‘MeDIcINeE. 


Dreffig. Traite du Diagnoftic Médical, traduite de l’allemande, 
par L. J. Renauldin, 8vo. Paris. 


Pouite Arts. ° 


F. Meinert. Der landwirthfchaftliche baumeifter. 8vo. pp. 250- 
with Two Plates. Halle. . 

W. A. Beker. Augufteum. (or, Defcription of the Drefden Gal- 
lery) No. I. Fol. pp. 32. with Ten Plates. Leipfic. 

Conrad Levezow. Uber die familie des Lykomedes, in der 
Konig]. Preuss. Antiken Sammlung. Folio. pp. 62. with Ten Plates. 
Berlin. 

Jean de Baft. Recueil d’Antiquities Romaines et Gauloifes 
trouvées dans la Flandre. 8vo. pp. 276. with Three Plates. Ghent. 

Lorenzo Cantici. Ifcrizioni che fi trovano negli atti dell’ Aca- 
demia Colombaria di Firenze. 2 vols. 4to. Florence. 





PORTUGUEZE LITERATURE. 


Dr. Richardo Raymundo Nogueira, Profeffor of Civil Law, and 
Chief Librarian in the Univerfity of Coimbra, has publifhed a new 
edition of the Digeft, highly approved of in that country. 

Profefior Rodrigues Sobral has publifhed a fhort Courfe of Che- 
mical Lectures. 

Dr. Brotero, Profeffor of Botany in the fame Univerfity, has fa- 
woured the Public with 2 Flora Lufitanica. 

Dr. Vicente Pedro Nolafco, a phyfician, has prefented his coun 
trymen with an elegant Tranflation, in Blank Verfe, of Darwin's 
Botanic Garden. 





